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among ourselves 


With this issue we complete oul 
year ol public ition. This ha 
( pl raiion, tryin 


earch of ways 


and adult educat 

Qur cireulation ha one well be 
yond the 15,000 mark, with Februar 
being oul ’ t month in new sub 
eripl.e er Growth is steady 
althoug t a mass-cireula 
lion maga e (and many question 
whether we hould be) 

We « speet to continue our expert 
mentation. Your reactions, « peciall 
as you give us your specific problems 
and criticisms, will help us do a more 


vcle qu ile job 


We have added four pages to th 
issue primarily to take care of th 
annual index, Does this index serve a 
purpose for you? How could it be 
more useful? Incidentally. if you o1 
your organization want a bound vol 
ume of this year’s eleven issues, you'd 
better get that order in soon. Last 


year was an early sell-out 


a " 


It is still possible to convert your 
personal subseription — to ADULT 
LEADERSHIP into membership in the 
Adult Edueation Association, See the 
March issue for details and use the 


card enclosed in this issue. 


* - * 


Many people are finding the De 
cember and February issues a good 
resource combination for leadership 
training. Extra copies are available it 


quantity at reduced rate 


7 * ” 


lo let vou know more about the 
Adult Education Association we have 
an article in this issue telling about 
its organization and structure. Yor 
may be surprised at the variety of 
interest and  activitie which the 
\ssociation represents. Paul Sheats 


pre cident, described the general pur 


poses of the AEA in the March issue 


Manuscripts, accompanied by 
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AGENDA 
Talking It Over 
The Meaning of Adult Edueation. . . . . BY ROBERT 


low the Adult Education Association Works 
BY MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


Newsleaders 
America’s New Citizens. . pha ad BY MONIKA KEHOI 
The Big Clean-up. . ions BY PHILIP B. MELODY 


New FAE Study Awards 


Resources: 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
BY WILLIAM J. GEHRON 


New Books—Pamphlets—Periodicals—Conference News 


Index to Volume Hl 


Workshop on: 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN ACTION 


POUONIO. 2. ce ceed eecesevutss « OF BORER KE. s0cal 
The Anthropological Dimension... .8y MARY ELLEN GOODMAN 
Community Tenm...........+5.+5++.2..+.+B¥ ROBERT CHIN 


Social Scientists in Practice (Tool Kit) 
BY RICHARD E. FARSON AND WILTRUDE 1. SMITH 


Rooms for Rent in Cambridge... .....8Y ROBERT EF. SEGAL 
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How do you sell a guy a trip he'll 
be happy with? If he says he wants 
lo go to the Near East to get the 
latest dope on Israeli-Arab relations, 
how do you know he wouldn’t rather 
watch the Bikinis on the Riviera? 

“Well,” said one of a group of 
travel agents who had been meeting 
regularly to talk over their problems, 
“let's stage a phone call. I'm going 
to call up a travel bureau. I want to 
take a trip to the Near East. | want 
to know all I can about the Arab- 
Israeli question at first hand. Who'll 
be on the other end of the wire?” 

“Tll take it. We’ve got a number 
of different kinds of tours. Do you 
want to go in a group?” 

“Well, maybe I do, but I want 
some time to myself. | had a friend 
who went over last year and he took 
a few days to go up to Switzerland.” 

“Yes. We could arrange a stop-over 
for you. You could go with a group, 
have a few days to yourself, to go to 
Switzerland, and rejoin the group 
later. Cir maybe at this time of year 
you'd like to soak up some sun. 
Would you rather stay at Nice?” 

The travel agents didn’t call it role 
playing, but by having two of thei 
group take the parts of agent and cus- 
tomer, they opened up a discussion 
of what sorts of interests, unexpressed 
as well as stated, people might have 
for taking a trip. They showed an 
awareness of the fact that a trip sold 
to a person should suit him—not his 
friend who had gone the year before. 


HOW DO PEOPLE GROW? 
While Maryorte Duckrey writes: 


“All of the issues have been helpful 
but I consider the February, 1954, 
issue most outstanding,” 


another less satisfied reader says: 


“I opened your February issue on 
Personal Growth Through Group Ex- 
perience with considerable anticipa- 
tion that it would be helpful in my 
classroom teaching. It seemed to have 
many useful ideas, but what I did not 
see were suggestions about how one 
can best get across the facts and infor- 
mation to his students—even in the 
Tool Kit (Planning Conditions for 
Personal Growth). 

“It is all very nice to have good 
discussions and students undoubtedly 
benefit in some ways. But unless they 
learn the facts there is little point to 
the discussion. 
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“I’m wondering if it is not a mis- 
take to ignore these kinds of needs. 
I feel I would not be meeting my re- 
sponsibility as a teacher if I did not 
give the students the information they 
need before they Giscuss. 

“Now, certainly they should be en- 
couraged to use other resources, but 
how do you tell, in that case, whether 
they have used them properly and 
have gotten the correct facts?” 


FREEDOM, GREAT BOOKS, 
AND BUZZ GROUPS 


“There is something about ADULT 
LEADERSHIP that is deeply frustrating 
to me, and, I suspect, to many others. 
As one interested in the magazine as 
an aid to adult education, I have been 
trying for some time to put my finger 
on the source of my dissatisfaction. I 
think I can now do it, so here goes: 

“Many of us in adult education feei 
strongly that the modern world is in 
a state of crisis. We see that peace 
is endangered by international ten- 
sions and that freedom is diminishing 
at home because these tensions make 
us suspicious of any ideas that ques- 
tion the perfection of our way of life. 
Vocal groups in our communities 
stand ready to smear the critic of the 
status quo as ‘un-American.’ The in- 
tellectual, artistic, and political life of 
the country is becoming increasingly 
sterile and conformist in a desperate 
effort to avoid that most chilling of 
modern epithets, ‘controversial.’ But 
why go on? The daily papers docu- 
ment our plight. 

“Many of us feel that the organi- 
zations and professions which have 
undertaken to educate the American 
people are faced now with a grave 
responsibility. Are they going to re- 
spond to the present crisis with a 
clear and unambiguous defense of our 
hard-won freedom and democracy? Or 
are they going to try to ‘ride out the 
storm,’ weakly hoping to escape un- 
favorable attention? In _ particular, 
where do the Adult Education Associa- 
tion and ADULT LEADERSHIP stand? 

“The magazine is eloquent about 
the value of adult education, and 
uniquely helpful in analyzing the 
everyday, practical problems of lead- 
ers of adult organizations and groups. 
But so far, it seems, it has been con- 
tent to take for granted such basic 
conditions of adult education as free- 
dom and mutual respect. And this is 
what frustrates me—your placid as- 
sumption that freedom of inquiry, of 
speech, of association are so safely 
established that we can go about the 
business of adult education just as if 


the storms of totalitarian 
goguery were not blowing. 

“I have a deep resistance to fiddling 
with Great Books and buzz groups 
while the Republic burns. Don’t you?” 

Anxious Reader 


dema- 


@ No, we do not. But we do sym- 
pathize with and share our reader’s 
anxiety. (For evidence, see the Work- 
shop on Handling Controversy in AL 
for November, 1953, and the articles 
on Programing for World Affairs in 
AL for July-August, 1953.) Anxious 
Reader, however, seems to overlook 
the fact that when people are so 
frightened and confused that they at 
tempt to suppress dissent and inquiry, 
it does little good to tell them their 
fears are groundless and still less to 
denounce them. If “Anxious Reader” 
means by his unusual but interesting 
juxtaposition of Great Books and 
buzz groups to symbolize the tools of 
adult education that are emerging 
from the modern fusing of the intel 
lectual heritage of man with the dem 
ocratic traditions of America, then 
AL pleads guilty as charged. We do 
indeed see in the development and 
widespread use of educative proc 
esses a mainstay of human freedom 


DOES PREACHING TEACH? 
Reader Rue HARD WOODMAN, a 
churchman of Edwards, New York, 


apparently wants to check up on 


what he’s really giving or getting 
through sermons. In a letter to AL, 


he asks: 


“Has anyone ever evaluated the 
effectiveness of the preaching situa- 
tion?” 


We wrote to THeopore B. Weve, 
Warden of Washington Cathedral 
College of Preachers, to find out. His 
answer: 


“I wish I had a neat bibliography 
to hand you, but I fear ignorance is 
my situation on this subject. Library 
shelves are filled with books on homi- 
letics, but precious little has been 
done by way of checking on results. 
The difficulites of such a test are very 
great because pulpits are scattered all 
over the land and there is no easy 
way to evaluate what a congregation 
receives. I, myself, have written an 
article touching on the subject at least 
tangentially, but I am sorry to say 
I don’t know of a book or an article 
which would answer the query in the 
way it deserves.” 
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by ROBERT PEERS 


ADULT’ LLAIATIV 


ldult education ts not a substitute for education missed at carlier stages. but ts tsel| 


an essential stage in the whole education of the citizen. Here we present Professor Robert 


Peers of the Department of Adult Education, Unwwersity of Nottingham, England in a 


thoughtful discussion of this principle. Professor Peers traces the history of adult education 


in the English speaking world. and draws exciting conclusions from present day trends 


ADULT education has served many different purposes 
4 in the past In the history of the movement in 
Britain, it began as part ol an effort to combat illiteracy 
In the United States of America today, a considerable 
ection of public chool adult education is still concerned 
with American citizens who did not complete an ele 
mentary education, and with immigrants, many of whon 
inissed it altogether. Adult illiteracy or inadequate literacy 
is still a problem even in the advanced countries of the 

odern world, and it is the major problem for the vast 
majority of the world populations in the 
wards higher standards of livin 

At a later stage in Britain, through the Mechani 
itutes of the first half of the l9th century. an attempt 
made to give to artisans a better understanding of 
the process in which they were engaged in their daily 
work. That attempt 1 tiled, largely because of the grown 
demand for the kind of education needed as a prepara 
tion for democratic citizen hip 
The final stage in the development of English adult 
the atte mipt in the present century to ex 
adult population the teachings of the Uni 
versitie and so to transmute academic learning into 
forms relevant to the interests and problems of ordinary 
ople Much of this effort, after the first phase of get 
eral University Extension beginning in 1873, was directed 


to the Sper ial purpo ol providing workers’ education 


in order to extend opportunitie ol higher education 
especially in the social sciences, to that large section of 
the population which had now become the potential re 
pository of political power. In this attempt to extend 
Lniversity teaching outside the walls. it has been neces 
sary to work out methods which would take account ot 
the needs and difficulties of a wide variety of individuals 
whose only common characteristic was the search for 
knowledge and understanding and a willingness to devote 
their leisure to this end. The scope of these studies now 
reaches far beyond the limits of the social sciences, into 
the broader fields of literature, science and the arts, and 
the student body is correspondingly more varied in its 
social composition, But the sense of purpose remains 

The question is now being asked in some quartet 
and for various reasons whether the pursuit of academi 
tudies so conceived can be effective for those social pur 
poses which adult education should serve. It will be ne« 
essary to examine the nature of this challenge later. 
Meanwhile, it is important to consider the social condi 
tions in the light of which the place and purpose of 
adult education should be defined 


One of the most striking features of modern civi 
lized society is the extent to which its progress has been 
influenced by the rapid growth of knowledge in this and 


the past century. The very existence of the modern state. 
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as well as the future of world civilization, now depends 
upon the maintenance and continued growth of the great 
body of technical and scientific knowledge of which we 
are the custodians. 

Another characteristic of modern society 
treme complexity. and this is at once the result of the 
rapid growth of knowledge in the sphere of technology 
and also an urgent reason for insisting upon the need 
to increase the kinds of knowledge upon which th 
smooth and efficient working of this whole complex sys 
tem depends. The problem is made vastly more difficult 
by the size and fluidity of modern populations, by the 
consequent decline of that community sense which char 
acterized the small. stable and homogeneous groups ol 
an earlier age, and by the growing tendency towards 
centralization, which threatens a further decline of local 
and individual initiative. It is becoming more and more 
difheult to reconcile the ideal of democracy with these 
characteristics of a mass society. 

On the credit side, we have to note the growth of 
leisure and increased freedom from the heavier kinds of 
manual work. This opens up new possibilities of creative 
thought and activity for the citizens of the modern state 
irrespective of the ways in which they earn a living. 

The further fact which has to be taken into account 
is the prograssive aging of present-day populations in 
civilized communities. There is no need to state the facts. 
which are familiar to all. Again as a result of the growth 
of knowledge. civilized man has been endowed with a 
much longer average span of life. and we have not yet 
adjusted ourselves to that fact. The mere existence of 
rapid change, combined with this further phenomenon 
of aging populations, creates a special problem. The need 
for adaptability in this situation is obvious; but the 
higher the average age of the population concerned, the 
less flexible and the less adaptable it becomes in the ab 
sence of special efforts to counteract this tendency. 

It is evident that the rapid growth of knowledge 
combined with the longer period of survival is compli 
cating the relations between the generations. widening 
the gaps between them, and making understanding and 
cooperation more difficult. [It is also evident, although it 
has not always been understood. that this problem can 
not be solved in the schools. What is needed is not merely 
that the young should be prepared to fit themselves into 
an adult world, but that those who have left their youth 
behind should be enabled to keep pace in new knowledge 


and new ideas with the young. 


What then are the implications of these condi 
tions for adult education? It is. of course, not possible 
to separate adult education from other parts of the edu 
cational process. Its character, purpose and standards 
and its ability to perform the tasks which are proper to 
adult education, must depend upon what is done for the 
education of the individual at earlier stages. The growth 
of knowledge. and our inereasing dependence upon it 
impose heavier burdens upon the educational system as 
a whole. At the school stage. the foundations have to be 
deepened and strengthened because of the weight of the 
superstructure which has ultimately to be built upon 
them. In the 19th century. we believed that elementary 


education for all provided a suitable foundation on which 
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to build the democratic state; today, we believe that 
nothing less than secondary education for all, as a prep 
aration for further education, can meet the need 
When the compulsory school period is ended, there 
must follow a more and more intensive and an ever more 
protracted period of spec ialization in learning for those 
who are to practice the skills, technical and professional. 
upon which our productive and administrative seryice 
depend, Because of the range and depth of knowledge. 
no one individual can encoinpass more than a minute 
proportion of it, even im his own field. Extreme speciali 
zation has in consequence affected all branches of highe: 
education, even, as we well know, in the Universities 
Phat inescapable need of our age faces us with a dilemma 
The circumstances which demand more and more con 
centration upon specialized training also make more uw 
vent the need for general and liberal education at the 
highest level: that kind of education which facilitates 
communication among individuals and Proups, which 
makes for the understanding of wide and complex Issues 
whi h breeds tolerance and wisdom in short, the kind 
of education which aims at the development of those 
qualities in the people upon which the realization ol 
demioe racy depends. There Is another aspect ol this ti 
lemma. Those very achievements which have given to us 
ereater leisure in longer lives, and greater opportunities 
of material enjoyment, are tending to make us less capa 
ble of using our leisure creatively, and we may therefore 
be increasing leisure and lengthening our days to littl 
purposes in terms ol the eood life. If evidence at this 
were needed, it is to be found in radio and television 


in the cinema, ¢ nd In Commerc ialized sport 


The way out of these dilemmas must be found 
through adult education, conceived not as a frill or as a 
substitute for education missed at earlier stages, but a 
itself an essential stage in the whole education of the 
citizen. Adult education has its own proper place in the 
plan of democratic education. and we must try, in the 
light of the existing situation, to state some of the prin 
ciples which should govern and inspire it. 

In the first place. it should be the kind of education 
which is appropriate to that stage in the life of the indi 
vidual in which he is released from the business of prep 
aration for earning a living and is ready to assume the 
responsibilities and privileges of a fuller citizenship. Thi 
stage cannot be defined chronologic ally, since its onset 
must differ for different individuals, if only because of 
differing requirements in the duration of earlier educa 
tion: and of course different people become aware of 
their need for further education at different periods in 
adult life. We need not be too much concerned about 
the relatively high ages of those participating in adult 
education, provided the foundations are well laid and 
there has been reasonable continuity in’ the learning 
process. Postponement of entry upon liberal adult stucie 
is inevitable for the reasons already stated. It is com 
pensated by the progressive lengthening of life; and we 
now know that effective learning can continue until an 
advanced age. 

Secondly, adult education should be concerned pri 


marily with those studies which are relevant to the in 
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HOW THE AEA WORKS... 


its Policy-making and Service Machinery 


THE MEMBERSHIP 


Elect Delegate Assembly, Executive Committee, and officers; make up AEA committees Services 
which recommend policies, provide services; receive AEA publications. 


Services 


Policy Policy 
Recommendations Recommendations 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
150 elected representatives 
Policy Formulates general directions and priorities 


; Policy 
Recommendations 


Recommendations 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


: National 
Council of 22 members Association 
Pr sse~ Translates Delegate Assembly directives of Public School . 
& into policies; supervises and evaluates Adult Educators or 
work of committees and staff 


its | 
tion 


tion 


AEA STAFF me 
Chicago AEA COMMITTEES dire 
Administrative Coordinator, AEA 
Business Manager 
Publications Coordinator 
Staff of Adult Leadership and Budget & Finance i gra 
Adult Education 


Administrative : 
& Organizational : the 


Constitution & By-laws 


Elections tior 
Washington Personnel 


Research and Training Coordinator ture 
Administrative Coordinator, 
Nat'l Ass’n of Public School 
Adult Educators ' 
Finance Study Research Coordinator sho 
Purposes of | 
New Wark & Philosophy 


Resolutions 


Membership & Public 
Relations ‘ on 


pri 


Executive Secretary, Council of Intellectual Freedom 
National Organizations Legislative Policy 
Social Philosophy 
Cleveland 
Cooerdinator, Area Project Program Activities 
& Services 
Area Conferences 
& Organization 
Community Development 
Finance Study 
National Conference 
Physical Facilities 
PROGRAM AREAS Publications 


—Adult Education 
Adult Education & the Negro Advisory Board 


Civil Defense Education —Adult Leadership 


Education for the Aging 
Education for the Foreign Born 
Fundamental Education 

Home & Family Life 
International Relations 
Professional Standards 

Public Affairs 

Public Health Education 
Residential Adult Schools 


Advisory Board 


Research & Evaluation 
Training 


Joint Committees 
AEA—American Library 
Association 
AEA—Narl Education 
Association 
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BY MALCOLM S. KNOWLES, AEA Administrative Coordinator 


6 au Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. was 
founded in May, 1951, for three central purposes: 

(1) To bind volunteer and professional workers into 
a fellowship dedicated to improving their competencies 
as adult educators; 

(2) To establish lines of communication for joint 
planning and the sharing of experiences between indi- 
viduals and organizations engaged in adult education; 

(3) To acquaint the general public with the needs 
and opportunities for adult education, and to stimulat 
greater support for it. 

In creating an organization to carry out these pur- 
poses, the founders agreed that several fundamental prin- 
ciples must govern its structure and operation: 

Its program must be determined by the real needs 
of its members and of society, and it must be flexible 
enough to adapt quickly to changing neéds. 

Its policies must be based on broad participation by 
its members in decision-making regarding general direc- 
tions. 

Its work must be done largely through the mobiliza- 
tion of the volunteer energies of its members in com 
mittees with a high degree of responsibility for self- 
direction. 

Its services must be directed both at strengthening 
the national movement and at developing stronger pro 
grams in local communities. 

In its first three years of existence the Adult Educa 
tion Association has been attempting to develop a struc 
ture and program that would be in keeping with these 
principles. The present structure is depicted in the chart 


on the opposite page—a chart which must be seen a: 


showing not a static structure, but one in the process 
of development. 


The chart shows first how policies are made and 
executed in the AEA. Proposals for policy decisions come 
from many sources—individual members, participating 
organizations. AEA committees, the staff. The Delegat 
Assembly. consisting of 150 representatives elected by 
the members, considers these proposals and determines 
the basic policies (directions) and program priorities of 
the organization in the light of them. Under these direc- 
tives the Executive Committee establishes a program con- 
sisting of such activities as conferences, publications, field 
services, and research studies. 


Effective April Ist, the AEA will begin developing the new 
membership structure approved—-126 votes to 14—during January 
and February by mail ballot of the Delegate Assembly. 

AEA’s new structure and the publications to be received by 
each category of members are as fellows: 

General Membership (incluces Aputt Leapersuip and 
the Annual Report) —-$5.00. 

Professional Membership (includes Aputt Leapersnir, 
Aputt Epucation, Memeersuip Directory or Supplement, and the 
Annual Report) —$10.00. 

Contributing Membership (includes the same as Profes- 
sional Membership plus occasional packets of selected adult 


april, 1954 


The chart does not show how this structure works 
in producing services for the field of adult education. 
It. says nothing, for example, about how the Committee on 
Social Philosophy and Direction Finding has got hun- 
dreds of adult educators across the country discussing 
what the aims of adult education should be, or how the 
Committee on Education for the Aging is compiling a 
Handbook to guide people working with older adults, o1 
how the Committee on International Relations is sponsor- 
ing a study-tour to Europe this summer to broaden the 
understanding of American adult educators as to adult 
education in other countries, or how all the other com- 
mittees are harnessing the volunteer energies of AEA 
members to further the knowledge and practice of adult 
education. 

The two general offices of the AEA, in Chicago and 
in Washington, and two branch offices, in New York and 
Cleveland, indicate the diversity of activity of the organi 
zation, 

The chart gives no clue as to how the AFA is financed 

how its income from membership fees (currently about 
$25.000) is too small to support any more than skeleton 
services at the core of the organization. It does not show 
that the AEA has received substantial support from foun- 
dations, principally the Fund for Adult Education, for 
special projects, including ApuLT Leapersuip, the Coun 
cil of National Organizations, the Area Project, and the 
National Commission on Adult Education Finance. 

Finally, the chart shows nothing about the future 
plans for growth of this infant organization. It cannot 
paint the dream translated into a plan by the 1953 Dele- 
gate Assembly. The plan calls upon the AEA to develop 
during the next three years a broad-based membership of 
15,000 people whose membership fees will provide a 
stable basis of support for minimum services. Addition 
ally during the period there is to be developed a program 
for the expansion of public school adult education, an 
intensive program of services geared to local community 
development, greatly improved publication services, a 
national information clearing house, and an expanded 
program of research. 

The chart does not show the AKA becoming the 
unifying symbol of an adult education movement gaining 
significance as a powerful force in American society, a 
force for establishing lifelong learning as a part of the 
American Way. 


education literature)—-$15.00 and up. 

Organizational Membership (three sets of Aputr Kouca 
TION, AvutT Leapersnip, Mempensuie Dinecrory or Supplement, 
and the Annual Report) -—$25.00. 

Members in all these categories have basic membership voting 
rights. 

Note that the revised structure reflects the fact that it is not 
economically possible to provide the General Membership with 
both Apu.t Leapersuip and Aputt Eoucation. It has been decided 
to make Aputt Leapersuip the official publication for all AEA 
members, and devote ApuLT EpUCATION to the interests of those 
members for whom adult education is a profession. 
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Newsleaders 


All They Used to Do Was 
Check Out Books 

The American Library Associa 
tion's Office for Adult Education has 
announced the awarding of twenty 
ub-grants totalling $77,975 to libra 
ries in various parts of the nation 

Kighty-six project plans, amount 
ing to a total of $469,000, were sub 
mitted by libraries from 35. state 
and Alaska, according to Mrs. Grace 
Stevenson, ALA Associate Executive 
Secretary, who serves as Chief of the 
ALA Office for Adult Education 
sudget requests ranged from $150 
to $29,000. 

The twenty sub-grants were made 
from a $100,000 grant to ALA from 
the Fund for Adult Education, an in 
dependent organization established 
by the Ford Foundation. The stated 
purpose of the grants is to “stimu 


late the initiation and deve lopment ol 


adult education services to adult and 


young adult community groups.’ 
Specifically the awards were ‘made 
in the furtherance of such varied 
interests as Family Relationships 
World Affairs, Community Surveys. 
Rural-Urban Relationships, Human 
Relationships, Background News, Ra 
cial Understanding, Older People 
Young People, International Under 
standing, Regional Heritage. Pro 
gram Planning, Book Discussion 
Music Appreciation, and Adult Edu 


cation in Industry. 


Research Fights Mental Iliness 

Research is science’s most impor 
tant weapon. Without it, the fight to 
conquer polio would not be, as it 
seems today, at the threshold of total 
success 

Research is also erences most 
important weapon in the fight against 
mental illnesses illnesses which to 
day afflict more than 9,000,000 
people 

But, whereas tens of millions are 
pent each year in research on other 
iTInesse only thousands are being 
spent in basic research on the pre 
vention and treatment of the mental 
illnesses. The Mental Health Fund 
sponsored by the National Associa 
tion for Mental Health and hundred 


See page 27 for a listing of newly 
announced FAE Study Awards. 


of other mental health associations 

is appealing for financial support so 
that new research projects can be 
laun hed to conquer this most u ide 
spread of all the illnesses afflicting 


mankind——mental illness. 


AE IN INDIA 
The English language edition of 
the Social Education News Bulletin 
published monthly by the Indian 
Adult Education Association reports 
gratifying success in the nation-wide 


observance of “Adult Education 


Week.” 


called ‘upon all adult education ager 
cies in the country to participate 
popularizing Social Education. 

In such places as Bombay, Banga 
lore, and Assam, the occasion was 
observed with public meetings. radio 
broadcasts, group discussions, com 
petitions, and film shows. Ahmedabad 
announced “a program of proces 
sions, conferences, a fair, and a col 
lection of funds.” Five hundred 
posters and charts were exhibited in 
Calcutta in furtherance of the gov 


ernment’s educational scheme unde: 


Dr. Dmaranatha Jha, President, the Five Year Plan to banish adult 
Indian Adult Education Association, illiteracy and promote hygiene. In 


When ls A Man Free? 


in important message to all AEA members from your President, Paul 
H. Sheats, and William H. Powers. Chairman of the Elections Committee. 


A man is free when he can enjoy certain rights and privileges and 
when he accepts the concomitant responsibilities. One of the major rights 
and responsibilities in a democratic society is the right of the member to 
choose representatives by vote of the majority. This right to nominate and 
to elect governing bodies and officials has been vigorously fought for and 
defended in all free societies. The Delegate Assembly is the poli y-making 
hody of the AEA and the Executive Committee is its executive and inter- 
pretive agency. The officers and the Executive Committee operate to repre 
sent your interests as members and to carry out the mandates of the 
Delegate Assembly. 

Since the Delegate Assembly is such an important policy-making body 
and represents you, can you afford to leave the selection of your State dele 
gates to chance or to a small minority? The right to vote can be lost 
otherwise than by abuse of those in authority. This freedom can be sur 
rendered by indifference, by inertia, by failure to use the franchise. Our 
AEA constitution protects you in the right to nominate and to elect repre- 
sentatives of your choice. Let us all see to it that the privilege is exercised. 

How can the individual member exercise his right? By meeting in 
your State with other AEA members. by talking it over in your State 
associations, by using every local, regional, or state conference as a means 
of agreeing on strong candidates representing various geographical and 
vocational interest fields. Assembly delegates and membership coordinator 
in the several states have a particular obligation to act as coordinators of 
member opinion as to suitable candidates. 

Recently, the Elections Committee, acting upon a request from the 
kxecutive Committee, set up the following criteria for nominees: 

(1) Interest in and experience in adult education. 

(2) Membership in AEA of U.S.A. 
(3) Willingness to serve-—-intention to attend the Delegate Assembl 
meetings in Chicago in November, 1954. 

(4) Ability and commitment to meet with constituents. 

(5) Representation of major occupational and geographic groupings. 

Executive Committee members and officers should meet all of these 
standards, and, in addition. should possess proven lead rship qualities and 
have a record of outstanding achievement in adult education. 

We urge you to take immediate steps to implement these recom- 
mendations in order that AFA may always remain “an association of 
free men.” 
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Delhi the 


hibitions of cottage industry products, 


celebration included ex 
and handicraft made at social educa 
tion centers. 


And so it went—all over India 
Adult education, in fact, has acquired 
such honored status that delegates 
attending the Tenth Session of the 
All India Adult Education Conference 
in Calcutta were provided “free lodg- 
ing and a railway concession of 
single fare for double journey.” 

His Excellency Dr. H. C. Mooke 
jee. Governor of West Bengal, opened 
the conference with a welcoming 
speech. Shri A. N. Basu, Principal. 
Central Institute of Education, Delhi. 
chaired the session which included 
symposiums on “Social Education in 
(Community Projee ts’ and the “Place 


of Reereation in Social Education.” 


New Tools Help Survey 
AE Financing 
Che National Commission on Adult 
Education Finance, a 16-man com- 
mittee of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A.. has developed 
tools to aid state and 
studying the 
of adult education. These 


several new 
lo al 


finaneing 


committees in 


are available upon request from the 
(Commission at the Washineton Office. 
201 16th St.. N.W. One large public 
adult school which tested an early 
draft of the materials is reported to 
have valued benefits from the study 
at $1,000. with an expenditure of 40 


hours of staff time 


The most unusual item is a 16-page 
booklet entitled Jude- 


ments of Leaders.” 


“Survey of 


tables and 
facts 
adult education in many states and 
then asks the reader 
for a judgment on what should be the 
situation in regard to these facts in 


Through charts. 
statements it gives the 


terse 
about 


communities: 


his state or community. 

\ sample of the facts brought out 
hy the booklet are: 
California 
adult educators estimate that 3 per 
cent of the local budget for elemen- 
tary and 


fal In school 


public 


secondary education can 

sufficient funds to involve 
one-fifth of the adult population in 
educational activities. 


provide 


(h) Only 8 states provide over 3« 


continued on page 28 
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WHO... WHY... WHAT... WHEN... WHERE 


rWO HUNDRED COMMUNITIES in Michigan are scheduled to hold 
informal meetings of adult educators during the spring months to examine 
needs and goals in adult education which a state-wide organization could 
serve. This program will culminate in a Founding Assembly for the 
Adult Education Association of Michigan to be held May 7 at the Kellogg 
Center in East Lansing. 

Dr. Paul Sheats, president of the Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A., will give the keynote address. John Holden is spearheading 
the planning effort. 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA has organized a 12-man adult education 
committee headed by Mr. W. Wengert of the First National Bank of 


Nevada. We're betting on this one. 


DR. MILDRED DORR has been employed by the Cleveland Public 
Library to carry on the special work with older people made possible by 
a grant from the American Library Association. Her work is concerned 
with the development of small interest groups within the framework of 
the “Live Long and Like It Library Club.” 


IN LOUISIANA arrangements have been made for a first state-wide 
conference of adult educators. Chairman is Miss Essas M. Culver. State 


Librarian, Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
f 


ADI LT DRIVER EDUCATION falls within the competency and 
responsibility of public schools and should’ be tax-supported. This was 
indicated in the report of the “East Lansing” Driver Education Conference 
sponsored by the National Commission on Safety Education of the NEA. 

A rapid growth in the number of Adult Driver Education courses is 
anticipated since present High School Driver Education programs can be 
extended to include adult services without substantially increasing facilities 
or the amount of equipment required. 


IN NORTH DAKOTA a State Council on Adult Education is being 


formed as a result of 


a one-day conference ol adult ecduc ators held in 


Fargo last November. 

INITIATED BY the General Federation of Women’s Clubs plans 
are being made for a National Conference on the Community to be held 
later this year. At an initial planning meeting in Washington, D. C., the 
AEA was represented by Warren Schmidt. 

THE LIVING GENERATION is the title of a dramatic new radio 


and newspaper series designed “to let you learn about the world you live 
in and 


the world you can live in.” The program is co-sponsored by the 
Community Education Project at San Bernardino Valley College, Cal 
ifornia; public and county libraries of Riverside and San Bernardino 


counties; and newspapers and radio stations serving the locality 


Although 
of local inspiration, the program is arousing national interest. 

LABOR JOINED HANDS when sixteen delegates from the A.F.I 
the C.1.0., and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen participated recently 
in a week's Running a Worke rs’ 


conducted by the Pennsylvania State University 


Institute on Planning and Education 
Program. The institute was 
as part of its Inter-University Labor Education Committee Project. 

Meeting at Penn State Ogontz Campus, a few miles outside of Phila- 
delphia, the institute placed stress on “learning by doing.” It expressed 
purpose was “to train local union education committee chairmen . in 
the knowledge and_ skills effective 
activity in the local union.” 

The eight hour day took a far back seat, 


morning 


necessary to carry on educational 
with classes starting: at 8:00 
every and enthusiasm carrying them on through into evening 
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America’s 


New Citizens 


BY MONIKA KEHOE 


Adult Education starts at the pierhead— 
the Americanization teacher's unique and 
important place in the lives of the 
newly arrived DP’s. 

“"N New York State last year over 65,000 aliens were 
enrolled in Public School Americanization classes. 
Many were Displaced Persons. Take the Meixners, 
for instance-—mother, father, and two young daughters. 
They came to this country from Bratislava a little over 
two years ago. They were first assigned as farmers’ help- 
ers in Ulster County. In a few months they were able to 
improve their situation by moving to Chatham in nearby 
Columbia County. Now they are living in a comfortable 
apartment above the garage of the estate where the 
mother is employed. The children are in chool and the 

father is working in a factory in a nearby village. 

All speak English—the little girls perhaps best-—and 
are enormously grateful for the peace they have found 
in their new homeland. They found the business of ad 
justing to a new culture baffling in many ways, however, 
and would have despaired if it had not been for the 
encouragement of Mrs. Elvira D. Pulver, the teacher who 
met with them every week in the Americanization course 
held at the Chatham Union School. 

Many DPs don’t fare so well, and this is partly be- 
cause those of us who have always lived here don’t ap- 
preciate the contribution which aliens can make to the 
economic and sor ial life of a community, once they be- 
come integrated in it. Many of us have not met any DPs. 
When we think of them and try to imagine what they 
are like, we turn to the stereotype of the bewildered im- 
migrant stepping off a boat, a bundle of tattered belong- 


ings clutched in one hand and a fistful of children in 
the other. 

Or perhaps, we have known of a DP family who, 
in spite of everything a community could do, were never 
able to make a good adjustment to American ways and 
finally moved off to another locality, leaving a trail of 
disillusion and disappointment behind them. But some- 
times these same people will ultimately make good and 
establish themselves as productive citizens in their adopt- 
ed communities, for their rootlessness and inability to 
settle down are not motivated wholly by discontent or 
restlessness, Often they suffer from deep psychological 
cars left by years spent in internment abroad, and free- 
dom of movement is almost an obsession with them for 
a time. 

In general, with some neighborly sympathy and as- 
sistance, D?’s make a remarkably quick and smooth adap- 
tation to a strange environment under what, for them, 
are often difficult circumstances. Probably no one is as 
close as the Americanization teacher to the real problems 
of adjustment which foreigners face in our land. Given 
our sympathy and understanding, the teacher can be a 
very important instrument working to help aliens attain 
a smooth integration into the community. 

The Americanization teacher's job is more than just 
teaching, however. She attempts in many ways to help 
aliens to make extensive changes in old cultural patterns. 
She gives much more to her work than just classroom 
efforts. Particularly where agency help is lacking, she 
must frequently serve as personal counselor, employment 
bureau, financial advisor, human-relations specialist and 
information center all rolled into one. 

The teacher may be invited, for instance, to be a 
godparent one day and a budget consultant the next. 
Questions on how to write a letter of application or how 
to interpret income tax forms are considered within her 
area of competence by those who are strangers to the 
English language and to American customs. And _ her 
classroom is often, particularly at first, a focus for social 
activity. 

The Meixners, for example, found that in a com- 
munity where few spoke their native tongue, the weekly 
class get-together served as a social occasion when each 
person present could carry on some limited conversation 
with others who were in a similar predicament. Now that 
they can communicate freely with their American neigh- 
bors, they still value the social contacts made at the 
Chatham public school. 

“We continue to look forward to our class in Eng- 
lish for the Foreign Born as the bright spot of the week,” 
Mrs. Meixner said recently. “We wish we could meet 
every night!” And her appreciation reflects the gratitude 
of other learners in the class, who came from Poland, 
Germany, the Saar, Austria, Estonia, Lithuania, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, and Latvia. 

Although the aliens who enroll in Americanization 
classes profit from and enjoy their experience, still, in 
New York State, at least, the number who enroll represent 
only a fraction of the total number of aliens in the state. 
The problem of education for the foreign born continues 
to be pressing. By June 23, 1952, the last boatload of 
refugees admitted under the amended Displaced Persons 

continued on inside back cover 
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By PHILIP B. MELODY 
Colonel, U.S. Army 


TPIS is a story of effective leadership in a laundry- 

a military laundry serving the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. It is a story of the laundry worker and the prob- 
lems encountered and overcome in welding together a 
cooperative little “community” which then worked effec- 
tively to eliminate apathy, inefficiency, and operational 
losses which had existed over a period of years. 

The immediate problem was how to increase piece 
production, and put this laundry on a paying basis. In 
working toward this objective, every attempt was made 
to borrow ideas and viewpoints from research experts, 
both in the field of industrial efficiency and in human 
relations. 

The laundry in question is located in a large metro- 
politan area. The physical plant is a large wooden build- 
ing of temporary construction, capable of absorbing and 
retaining terrific heat in the hot summer months and 
allowing it to completely escape in the winter. 

At the time of the experiment the plant equipment 
was out-moded and subject to constant breakdown. There 
were few labor-saving mechanisms. No automatic con 
trols, no self-unloading washers, no mechanical equip- 
ment which lifts, conditions, and feeds the laundry 
through the ironers. 

The laundry employees, approximately one hundred 
and thirty, were all Civil Service workers with the ma 


april, 


Perhaps you think of a laundry as a place where 


you send your clothes to be washed, and if you're 


lucky, get them back. There's more to it than 


that-—-as revealed in this factual account of the 


problems faced in supplying leadership and 


morale to a rundown military laundry. 


jority having spent many years at their particular jobs. 
Supervisors of sections, for the most part, had moved 


into their positions on the basis of seniority. Supervision 


was strictly of the close, detailed, authoritarian type, and 
in many sections the supervisor worked along with the 
members of his section with little attempt at planning, 
and little or no interest in the welfare of the group as 
individuals. Morale was extremely low and the work 
itself was done in an indifferent, lackadaisical manner. 
There was little or no attempt to enlist the cooperation 
of the workers in improving their production. 

The first step appeared to be a study of the causes 
of the losses. This involved much research back through 
former records, and a thorough study of the plant or- 
ganization: the supervision, procedures, and attitudes of 
the workers. It also involved a study and analysis of the 
“sore spots” such as excessive absenteeism, customer 
complaints, equipment failure, and poor production. 

Now there is no easy way to eliminate operational 
losses of long standing in any business. It is a slow. 
tedious, and, at times, heart-breaking task. Any person 
who comes in new to help in a situation like this is looked 
upon with plenty of suspicion before he becomes typed 
and accepted. 

It is the same way with making any changes 
whether it be moving desks or initiating new procedures. 
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L hie yroup as one man stands ready to resist any 
change and preserve a “status quo, Atte mpting to avoid 
this hidden resistance and plan a clear path toward whole 
hearted couperation is like feeling your way through a 
mine field at night--each move a hope that it is the right 
one to carry you on to your objective. 

The next step, therefore, was to call a meeting of all 
employees during working heurs. At this meeting the 
problem of placing the laundry on a paying basis wa 
discussed. It was presented as a mutual problem, with 
the sugvestion that everyone submit ideas on how work 
could be made easier and production improved. 

A Worker-Management Committee was then formed. 
[his committee, consisting of four laundry workers and 


two management representatives (the laundry foreman 


and laundry ofheer), met weekly to discuss proble ms and 


proposed change ; 

Initially. the comunittes progressed slowly inasmuch 
as the workers were reluctant to bring forth suggestions 
or complaints. However. as they became convinced of 
the sincere interest of management in their welfare, their 
viewpoints and complaints began to be expressed much 
more freely. To prevent the committee from becoming 
solely a “grievance hearing.” an informal arrangement 
was effected whereby an old employee, affectionately 
called “Pop” (the informal group leader in the plant) 
would hear all these complaints, solve many of them as 
unoflicial judge, and present the remainder in the weekly 
meetings 

Iwo examples of this were the constant complaints 
of the office force concerning poor lighting and interrup 
tion by laundry patrons. These conditions resulted in 
much additional work and were undoubtedly the cause 
of many accounting errors. The situation was improved 
by building an ofhce in which good lighting and freedom 
from patron harassment were emphasized, After a bar 
rage of good-lighting articles by management, it was left 
lo employees to select the best possible color scheme 
from an illumination viewpoint. (Anyone attempting to 
change those bright yellow office walls now would en 
counter determined opposition. ) 

Poor lighting was also one of the biggest complaints 
ol plant employees. The first step in solving this problem 
was ludicrously simple. On some forgotten day when the 
entire building was painted, all of the hundreds of sky 
light windows had likewise been sprayed with a brownish 
yellow paint. This very effectively cut out daylight and 
caused excessive use of electricity. Removal of this dark 
paint wa definitely instrumental in creating a more 
cheerful atmosphere, and reduced costs for electricity. 

Heartened by the success of their initial suggestions 
the committee outlined a program of “paint up clean 
up” throughout the plant. The net result was an entire 
face-lifting. Pop bottles and miscellaneous junk which 
had been stored in various places began to disappear. Th 
workers themselves began to take an interest in the ap 
pearance of the plant—particularly in their own sections 
The committee’s suggestion to organize the cleaning of 
the latrine on a daily duty roster did more to promote 
consideration and cleanliness than any other procedure 

It was soon evident, however. that any operational 


changes must be made very gradually. Many of thes 


were introduced after opportunities had been made fo 
section supervisors to visit nearby plants where efficient 
systems were in operation. At these plants they talked 
to the employees and discovered for themselves the bene 
fits of the improved techniques. The usual result of thes 
Visits would be a definite desire on the part of the super- 
visors to initiate changes. 

Our office administration section was an excellent 
example of this. For months, attempts had been made to 
streamline and systematize the paper flow. Although the 
new procedures were easier, they were passively resisted 
as something new and foreign—by the entire office force. 
many of whom had been there for years. Finally, the 
chief clerk was sent to a neighboring laundry for a few 
weeks to become acquainted with these proposed pro- 
cedures in actual practice. Upon his return, with no urg- 
ing from management, he set about implementing all of 
the changes which had been attempted for months. More 
over, the whole office force, through its chief clerk, be- 
came imbued with the spirit and desire to work as a 
team in accomplishing its tasks. 

lime and again it was observed that it was much 
easier and more productive to let the employees see the 
proposed plan somewhere else in action, or else to intro 
duce the change only after much forewarning and dis. 
cussion as to its benefits. Only in a few cases was it ne« 
essary to transfer or dismiss employees who would not 
change their old habits, and who adopted a determined 
program of passive resistance. 

\fter the interest of employees had been aroused, the 
next step was to provide as good equipment as possible. 
Over and over the complaint in committee meetings would 
be: “the timers won’t work . the washers are leakins 
the ironers have broken down A complet 
technical inspection revealed that nearly all of the equip 
ment was in a poor state of maintenance, with some of it 
comple tely outmoded and nearly useless, ‘| he survey alsa 
revealed, however, that many of the machines had broken 
down through failure of the operators to use enough eare 
in the operation. 

New equipment costs money. Our emphasis initially, 
therefore, was to do the best we could with what we had, 
It was suggested by the committee that a course in proper 
operation of equipment be given by all supervisors. The 
quality of this instruction was significant and the result 
amazing. The supervisors presented this instruction in 
the language of the workers and thus each worker. na 
matter how limited his schooling, could understand and 
perform his job with the team. And a team these se 
tions were fast becoming, for along with the interest in 
making work easier for themselves, they developed at 
interest in pooling their efforts for a section output. 

With emphasis on section output the employees them 
selves began to exert pressure on those habitually “riding 
the sick hook.” \s a result of this pressure from within. 
the high rate of absenteeism declined sharply. In those 
instances where disciplinary action was indicated. the 
matter was brought up before the committee for a re 
ommended decision. In this way, all aspects of the case 
could be discussed through the eyes and understanding 
of the employees, rather than by an arbitrary decision 
from management. 


continued on page 34 


adult leadership. 
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0cI 
in Action 


The man of action and the man of science are 


finding new ways of working together. 
: q tog 


To some sensitive folks. the modern city appears an 
urban jungle. The breadwinner rides miles to work by 
bus, trolley, subway or train and finds the hot blasts 
of July and the icy stabs of December equally irritating 
and debilitating. 

The wile and homemaker is a newcomel { ’ the 
smug, bucolic suburb-——far from mother’s comfortable 
kitchen and home remedies, far from the little church 
in which her voice added to the rewarding glory of the 
choir. 

The children, at first resented as encroachers, bat- 
tle their way into the established circle and adopt new 
habits, strange to their elders. 

Prices are high: money scarce. The family has a 
number of acquaintances but few friends. The city job 
has its limitations. A gnawing insecurity 
mental, 


financial, 
bores at the existence of this little 
group. Far off, and yet not so far off, is talk of war, 
the relentless onrush of military service. 


psy hic 


This family is lonely, afraid, unhappy. 

Add to this litthe group a hundred like it in 
Suburb X. Know that case workers, physicians, public 
health authorities. guidance counselors, teachers be 
lieve that mental health programs could be of inesti- 
mable help for such families. Grant the wisdom of 
establishing a mental health center for these folks. 

Assume the funds are available. Why not pro eed? 

Some in the community are wary of such a new- 
fashioned idea. The maladjusted are the pariahs among 
them. They are the shabby ones, the people out of step, 
blots on the neat community horizon. If a mental health 
program were,established, would outsiders not scoff at 
Suburb X7? Would this not infer that Suburb X had 
more than its share of odd ones, of folks a little balmy. 
possibly off their rockers? And wouldn't this be bad 
for Suburb X 7 


WORKSHOP COMMITTEE: Kenneth D. Benne (chairman 
ment of Psychology 


University; Mary Ellen Goodman, Department of Sociology 


ment of Soctal Relations, Harvard University; Kobert | 
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Human Relations Center, Boston Univer ity; Robert Chin, 
Boston University; Richard E. Farson, Human Relations Faculty. School of Business Administration 


What did Grandfather do when faced with such 
a problem’? 

He stumbled on to solutions by guesswork and by 
dabbling. The city and its nearby suburbs were not the 
honeycombed maze of speed, unneighborliness and 
frenzy in Grandfather's day. The Ladies Helping Hand 
Society, the sheriff. the family doctor and the warden 
combined to work out the puzzle. And time was the 
reatest problem solver of all. 

‘Today we try new wavs employ additional fun 
tionaries. 

We turn to the psye hiatrist for diagnosis and pre 
scription; to the qualified case worker for interim 
adjustments. We turn to our Mental Health Societies 
for the long haul. And they turn to the social sciences 
for new insights on the reasons for loneliness, the 
reaction to the depersonalization of man in modern 
society, and leads for developing the well integrated 
personality. These newer sciences have helped, through 
careful planning, to condition townspeople for the 
establishment of mental health centers and to bring 
the burghers to point with pride rather than snub with 
scorn such clinics for building a stronger society 

This they do with some reluctance 

Our busy social scientists are quite willing to 
serve as consultants, but often fearful of the conse 
quences of being hailed as authorities. The scientists 
know that many of their findings are tentative; they 
recognize the discipline of science as a jealous guard 
ian. Understandably, they do not want to be pulled 
into community disputes in such a way that the role of 
arbiter and Solomon, thrust upon them by a quarreling 
neighborhood, will debase their reputations “us men and 
women of method and objectivity. 

Through all of this soul searching. they are sensi 


live to their roles as citizens. If they can contribute to 
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the solution of a communal problem without lowering 
their standards as scientists, so painstakingly established, 
they are naturally ready to do their considerable part. 

The psychologist, sociologist, anthropologist, the 
expert in labor-management relations all have taken note 
of recent change. They have studied the human erosion 
resulting from the depression of the thirties. They have 
watched the movement of non-whites from the South to 
Northern cities, and noted the attendant complications 
in such fields as housing, recreation and public accom- 
modations. They have recorded the resurgence of the 
Ku Klux Klan in the twenties and the persistence of 
klanism through the years. They have measured the effect 
of virtual stoppage of immigration into the United States 
in recent times 

They have examined the damage done to personalities 
and fortunes by the rise of Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin. They 
have observed how a changing America exalted know- 
how over know-why when the exigencies of war put a 
higher value on engineering than on philosophy. They 
have chartered the growth of the American trade union 
movement and the rise of labor as a powerful element in 
political and civic enterprises. They have seen state and 
federal governments increasingly called upon to undergird 
the economy and provide security. They have witnessed 
the dawn of a new interest in constitutional rights and 
civil liberties, passionately espoused by some and throttled 
by others. 

‘1 he Sort ial bal ientist has recorded all this. He helps 
open the minds of young people to these new challenges, 
new threats, new promises, new adjustments. And now 
knocking on his door is the practitioner-the case worker, 
shop steward, personnel manager, entrepreneur, manu 
facturer, nurse, community relations professional, edi- 
torial writer, settlement house staff chief, public recreation 
supervisor, These and others tug at the sleeve of the social 
scientist, asking him to devise attitude polls, sociometric 
tests, role-playing techniques. 


Onto his desk they unload the exciting new ques- 
tions of a complex society: can we make men and women 
better neighbors by billboard preachments; will mar- 
riage counseling stem the rising tide of divorce; how 
can public housing authorities most effectively inaugurate 
a policy of open occupancy; what formulae are best for 
neutralizing the viciousness of youth gangs; how can a 
troubled area establish a neighborhood council that will 
function democratically; how does one estimate the dol- 
lars and cents cost of discrimination in industry, in order 
to wage a fight for a fair employment practices law; how 
can one end segregation in a public school system without 
visiting enduring scars on the community; how convince 
congressmen that aid to Indians should be continued? 

(Juestionnaires, film slides, recordings are wanted. 
The social scientist devises tests to chart factory ad- 
justments; designs interviews calculated to disabuse 
householders of their prejudices by a shrewd discussion 
of their unhappiness; fashions elementary and secondary 
school courses suggesting ways for people of diverse 
origins to live as neighbors harmoniously. 

The practitioner is knee-deep, sometimes over his 
head, in social problems. He is pressured by his lay board 
“to do something about it” and resisted by a community 
slavish to its comfortable old mores. The citizen in trouble 
can be so emotionally involved as to throw him off 
balance; the political demagogue confounds him; the 
slow march of progress discourages him; public indif- 
ference depresses him. 


But the social scientist is his potential ally. 

Small wonder the practitioner knocks with ever- 
increasing frequency at the door of that ally. His mission 
is to gain insight and methods; his hope is that he and 
the scientist alike will prove correct in their approach; 


his prayer is that he won't wear out his welcome. 


by ROBERT E. SEGAL 
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by Mary Ellen Goodman 


It may seem the long way around to get to Kalamazoo by way of Timbuctoo 


but it’s a route calculated 


to make you take a new look at some of your fondest assumptions. 


N Oriental child touring the United States was 

shocked to see a painting of the Madonna and 

Child which depicted them with blonde hair and 

“Western-style” blue eyes. Surely it was arrogance, if not 

blasphemy, to round out the eyes and lighten the coloring 
of the Holy ones, 

From the point of view of an anthropologist, the 
Oriental child, like all children and adults born in a par- 
ticular time and place, was a victim of cultural condi- 
tioning. All peoples have their own ways of judging 
goodness-badness, rightness-wrongness, desirability-un- 
desirability, etc. These customary ways of judging reflect 
the values which are themselves customary—that is, cul. 
turally-patterned among a particular people. 


But values, like any other part of the total culture 
of any people, can be studied impartially and dispassion 
ately. Anthropologists have a special way of looking at 
the here-and-now of any society, including our own, as 
an island among thousands of other islands set in a great 
ocean of time. Each island represents a whole way of 
life. 

Having studied a good many societies at close range, 
the anthropologist likes to compare one with another. 
It is as though he stood on a mountain top overlooking 
the island-dotted ocean. From that vantage point he gets 
an unusual perspective on the scene. This he calls cross 
cultural perspective. Experience, now covering three pro 
fessional generations, has taught the anthropologist, and 
other kinds of social scientists as well, that the cultural 
perspective given by comparing cultures is an excellent 


technique for getting the impartial and dispassionate view 
of one’s own society and its problems. 

The problem-centered type of modern anthropologi- 
cal research aims to build cross-cultural perspective on 
some of the crucial questions about human behavior and 
the values which underlie it. To take only two of the ques 
tions which loom large in American thinking: Is the 
modern habit of huddling together in ever-bigger cities 
inevitably productive of the “evils” of city life as we 
know them? How should we train our children if we are 
to prepare them for the complicated present and the 
probably even more complicated future? 

Being able to compare our own experience with 
other cultures should shed some light on what is inevi 
table and what may be subject to change. Researches 
bearing upon both these questions are still few and in 
conclusive. But the nature and potential usefulness of 
such studies can be illustrated by a quick look at two 
of them chosen more or less at random among those 
recently reported, 


It may come as a surprise to some Americans to 
learn that Timbuctoo is something other than mythical. 
It is, in fact, real enough—a small city standing near the 
bank of the great Niger River in Western Africa at the 
elbow which that river shoves into the southern and 
western flank of the Sahara Desert. 

Horace Miner, a mature and experienced investiga 
tor, has recently told us about the life-ways of this remote 
community in his book, The Primitive City of Timbuctoo2 
Miner went there bent upon finding out whether this city 
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with its almost wholly non-western culture had the kinds 
of typically urban problems familiar in the Western 
world. He hoped the study would cast some light on the 
question of whether “crime, secularization, and group 
confliet are products of city life per se or whether they 
ire product of our parti ular ly pe of urban civilization,” 


ind whether “the secular impersonal man of our cite 


. 
u 


is the inevitable urbanite or just the Western kind of 
urban man 
The answers to such questions are of more than aca 


demic interest. Community leaders concerned with re 


ducing crime of rroup conflict need to know what the 
cross-cultural record can tell them concerning the causes 
of such conditions. Should they work for decentralization 
of city funetions and the dispersal of city populations? 
Perhaps there are no other real solutions if these are 
inevitabilities of city living. Or should they merely try to 
change such features of city living as may be peculiarly 


al Western and peculiarly productive of the chroni prob 


lems of our citie Perhaps it is less important to move 
us out of cities than to alter our habits of living within 
them 

No one can yet give conclusive answers to these 
questions. The study of limbuetoo, like earlier studies 


of towns and cities in Yueatan and Guatemala. adds a 
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little to the slowly accumulating fund of relevant facts, 
but not yet enough. It begins to look as though city liv- 
ing, no matter what the culture, brings with it in some 
degree the urban problems we know. But even if this be 
true, it need not follow that these problems will yield 
nothing short of a back-to-the-country movement. It may 
be that urban life is so new a human mode of existence 
us to have so far failed to produce the social invention- 
which could make it a reasonably safe and comtortabl 
mode. The cross-cultural record shows us many a similar 
time lag between the appearance of pervasive human 


problems and the application of inventive genius thereto 


CHILD TRAINING IN 75 SOCIETIES 


They may live in Timbuctoo or Kalamazoo. but all 
adults were once children and their adult behavior is 
heavily influenced by what happened to them while they 
were growing up. This much is clear enough. The crucial 
question is just what childhood experiences have what 
kinds of influences? 

John W. M. Whiting and Irvin L. Child are amone 
the specialists who have recently been busy with investi 
vations bearing on this question. Summarizing relevant 


findings reported by other investigators, they were able 
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to bring together materials drawn from 75 societies well 
scattered around the world and including our own. The 
results of all this labor may be disappointing to the 
(American who is wrestling with practical problems of 
child training and guidance. Whiting and Child worked 


close to the knowledge-for its-own-sake or “pure” rather 
than “applied” science level, and they have no formulae 
for parents or teachers. It is up to us to consider and de 
cide for ourselves how and whether we can use such 
observations as these: In relation to their children Ameri 
cans, as represented by a Midwestern sampling, are “gen 
erally non-indulgent during infancy. in a hurry to start 
the training process (especially with respect to weaning 
and toilet training), and quite severe in the general so 
cialization of their children.’”? 

We are specifically warned by Whiting and Child 
not to read into words such as “generally non-indulgent” 


or “quite severe” any judgments as to the goodness or 


adult leadership 
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badness of the practices referred to. These are judgement- 
of a comparative sort, and they merely tell us how ou) 
practices stack up against those of other peoples. 

For example: in most non-Western societies weaning 
occurs at about 24, years. From a comparative point of 
view this weaning age represents a mid-point on a scale 
ranging between extremely early (non-indulgent) and ex 
tremely late (indulgent) weaning practices. On this scale 
the Chenchu tribe of India. who wean at about 5 or 6 
years, stand close to the “indulgent” extreme. Middle 
class Americans, who are likely to wean at about six 
months, are close to the “non-indulgent” extreme. “This 
is earlier than for any of the 52 societies studied ( with 
respect to weaning practices) except the Marquesans tol 
Polynesia) alone. ”* 

But it is not enough. as our authors add, to have 
these comparative measures in order to chart a course 
for ourselves. Our authors remind us of a principle of 
which anthropologists are keenly aware, having had to 
cope both academically and personally with the question 
why, if it works for the Bathonga, won't it work here ? 
The principle is one of cultural relativism, and it state- 
that the parts of a culture are interdependent and mean 
ingful in terms of one another. This being the case, one 
does not wisely advocate either more or less “severity 
in child training, or any particular aspect thereof, with 
out first inquiring carefully into the interdependence be 
tween the present ,and proposed practices and the rest 
of the culture. 

What works in Samoa may not work in Jonesville. 
U.S.A... but to know what works in Samoa may tell us 
what we could not know from our own situation alone. 
Looking at adolescence in Europe and America alone one 
would conclude. as did some very distinguished observers 
of more than a generation ago, that adolescence is in 
evitably a period of stress and strain. In the twenty-five 
years since Margaret Mead came back from Samoa we 
have known differently. 

Mead brought us the picture of a society in which 
childhood merges almost imperceptibly into youth. Youth 
in turn slides comfortably into a maturity for which it 
has been prepared in easy stages since birth. In Samoa 
the expectations of society seldom strain the individual's 
resources, and the expectations become greater only very 
gradually and in consonance with the unfolding abilities 
of the individual. Nor is there any great stress upon the 
importance of sexual coming-of-age or upon sexual func 
tions generally. 

“There was no sense of shame connected with pu 
berty, nor anv need of concealment. Pre-adolescent chil 
dren took the news that a girl had reached puberty, a 
woman had had a baby. a boat had come from Ofu. or 
a pig had been killed by a falline boulder with the samc 
insouciance—all bits of diverting gossip .. .”* 

Thus a period of adolescent turmoil, which had been 
accepted as a “law” of human development, became, by 
the cross-cultural perspective, a widespread but never 
theless potentially preventable aspect of human develop 
ment. Emancipation from preconceptions which blind u 
to alternatives is not the least of the benefits to come 
from studying other cultures and making comparisons 

The United States today, vast, complex, and chang 


ing as it is, may still prove a bit more understandable 
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if we train our sights on it with the detachment of science 
and the perspective of anthropology. Looked at in this 
fashion, and as though from a considerable distance, only 
the major features stand out clearly. Among these major 
features are American value patterns, 


THE ISLAND THAT IS AMERICA 


American culture is built around a core of values 
which have shown a high degree of vitality through time. 
This core is made up of the “democratic” values in terms 
of which it is considered a “good” thing for the individual 
American to “stand on his own feet” and “work out his 
own destiny in his own way.” The individual should be 
not only self-reliant and independent, but also equal to 
every other individual in his opportunities for working 
out his destiny. Our society must protect his rights to 
equality of opportunity for self-fulfillment through edu 
cation, jobs, political participation, and home and fam 
ily. The voice of the majority shall rule and, though that 
voice may speak error upon occasion, it will in the long 
run speak truth. This follows because men are rational 
creatures who can and must bear the responsibility for 
jointly charting their own course. They can be trusted 
to so chart it that American lite will become gradually 
but inevitably “better.” 

But around this persistent core of democratic values 
there will be at any given time a fringe of transitory 
values. These may be more or less contradictory to the 
core values, and they may be shared by a greater or lesser 
number of Americans. The present American scene show 
us a conspicuous fringe of values which are logically 
incompatible with these at the core. An anthropologist 
might call them “nativistic’” values, because of their re 
semblance to the values often espoused by native tribal 
peoples who are deeply troubled 

Nativistic values in modern America like nativists 
values among tribal Indians, Africans, or many another 
people, have two major features. First: they are predomi 
nantly “anti-,” and heavily laden with negativism, sus 
picion, and skepticism. Second: they are highly magical 
and mystical in quality and they appeal not to reason 
but to emotion. 

Among tribal peoples these anti- and magical value 
patterns are likely to arise when the people are very 
anxious about their future and quite at a loss about how 
to plan for it. In this period of fear and confusion a 
“leader” rises who brings reassurance by his own ap 
parent certainty. He may offer as evidence of his par 
ticular capacity for crisis leadership, some special source 
of knowledge not available to others—a vision or somy 
other inside track to revelation. 

jut the source of his professed superior insight 
will not be examined very critically in any case. The peo 
ple are too desperate for “answers.” and too frightened 
to pause for careful thought. What they want is a con 
fident leader who can give them simple and emotionally 
satisfying answers. They need someone to blame for their 
troubles, and when their new leader tells them who to 
blame their pent-up emotions find a welcome release. 
They are with him now. and he can take them into 
action. He may lead them to retreat into a fantasy world 


in which they magically restore the “good old day he 
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fore the troubles came, and magically destroy the trouble- 
bringers. Or, if he is bold enough, their champion may 
lead them into violent recriminatory action. But in either 
case he must keep their eyes trained always on the target 

on that “enemy” who is the source of all their troubles. 
He must keep the emotional stream running freely, for 
emotional involvement retards rational-critical examina- 
tion of the leader, his diagnosis of the case, and the action 
he promotes. 


The recorded fate of nativistic movements strongly 
suyvests that they are among the most futile and ulti- 
mately frustrating of the varieties of social action. It 
appears that there are indeed some limits to the amount 
of negativism and irrationality compatible with social 
survival, though a rather remarkable degree of both is 
conspicuous in the most vital societies. Value patterns 
built around “anti-’ orientations and actual or magical 
recrimination are inherently destructive. They act to de 
stroy rather than to build, and they divert human energies 
into temporary emotional release. 

American nativism is as negative and mystical-magi- 
cal as any tribal manifestation of it. There is, of course, 
much talk and extravagant display in behalf of the demo- 
cratic values, as nativism is always “for” the traditional 
life-ways of the people, However, the actions of American 
nativism are distinctly foreign to the core values of the 
culture. The movement is explicitly anti-Communist and 
implicitly anti-American. 


At the implicit level the traditionally American core 
values are denied, and the characteristic American scene 
is drastically reinterpreted. The optimistic tomorrow-will- 
be-better orientation is replaced by pessimism and fore 
boding of dire things. The self-reliant and rational man in 
whose hands political power rests secure becomes a frail 
reed easily duped and potentially traitorous, The industri- 
ous and orderly society takes on the guise of a jungle 
nightmare where every shadow hides a deadly menace. 
Classrooms and lecture halls, the traditional open arenas 
for the airing of ideas, begin to look like secluded ( onspir- 
atorial nooks, and in this they have come to resemble 
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churches from the nativistic point of view. Free thought 
and free speech begin to look as subversive as free love 
used to, and anti-intellectualism is abroad in the land 
which glorified the rational man. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 

Seeing the core of American values so challenged by 
a presumably transitory and quite contradictory set, the 
social scientist finds himself in a curious situation. As a 
citizen he is as free as any others, or may be, to elect 
his private value system. As a scientist he is bound by a 
professional ethic to embrace no values whatever except 
those few which lie at the heart of the scientific method. 

All scientific pursuit is based squarely on some very 
simple and presumably culture-free values. Foremost is 
the value placed on the scientific method as the most effec- 
tive device so far invented for understanding natural 
phenomena. In addition there is the closely-related as- 
sumption that it is ultimately a “good” thing to know 
these facts: that the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake is a legitimate activity. It is further assumed that 
this pursuit will be hampered to the degree that the 
scientist departs from impartiality, objectivity, and abso- 
lute honesty in observing or reporting. Such observing 
and reporting, of course, demand and assume a rational 
and critical frame of mind. 

The social scientist is peculiar among scientists only 
in the particular segment of natural phenomena he has 
elected to study. His work is based on the assumption 
that social phenomena too are “natural” and as legiti- 
mately matters of scientific investigation as rocks, trees, 
dinosaurs, or the atomic nucleus. 

Our scientist, social or otherwise, is inclined these 
days to a fresh appreciation of the democratic values. 


It becomes increasingly clear to him, as it must to every- 
one who knows the nature of his job, that his profes- 
sional pursuits are not only incongruous but quite im- 
possible in cultural climates of other orders. Communist 
climates are utterly incompatible with science, but so 
are anti-democratic ones. 


In view of this the scientist, laying down the tools 
of his trade to take up his work as a citizen, finds his 
choice unambiguous indeed. He knows very well where 
he must stand as a citizen if he hopes to carry on with 
his job as scientist. He has much at stake, but it is quite 
apparent to him that he is not alone in this. There are 
others, many of them, and doing quite different kinds 
of jobs, who have their own good reasons for cherishing 
those democratic values. Wishing them well with their 
jobs as teachers, preachers, community leaders, or what- 
ever they may be, the social scientist as citizen is on 
their side. 


1Primitive City of Timbuctoo, by Horace Miner. Princeton 
University Press, 1953. p. ix. 

2Child Training and Personality, By J. W. M. Whiting and 
Irvin L. Child. p. 320. 

SOp. cit. p. 71 

4From the South Seas: Studies of Adolescence and Sex 


in Primitive Societies, by Margaret Mead. Williara Morrow 
& Co., New York, 1939. pp. 145-146. 
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When each understands the other's unique 


contribution, the social scientist and 


the practitioner become an 


effective 


OCIAL scientists are pretty useful people. They are 
busy studying our problems of working and living 
together. Some of us have a feeling, though, that 

we'd like to know more about what they do and how it 
relates to what we do. Particularly if we are leaders or 
people with responsibilities for understanding and work- 
ing with others in groups, we want to understand how 
the social scientist can help us. 

I think that one way to see how social scientists and 
leaders can be productive in relationship to each other 
is to take a look at the types of things each does and the 
way each acts—to see the role of each. And to make the 
job simpler, I'm going to talk about only one kind of 
leader, the community leader; he has many of the prob- 
lems of leaders in other work situations. 

Any one person may, at a given time, perform one 
or a combination of roles. Often a person shifts from 
role to role despite any official label or job classification 
pinned on him. However, a cluster of role activities cen- 
ters around the social scientist and another cluster around 
the community leader. Usually, though, in an actual re- 
lationship, other factors besides roles are at play: 


First: both social scientists and community leaders 
show certain characteristics arising from the way they 
acquire their positions. The community leader is a well- 
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established, widely respected member of his local com 
munity. He may be a paid executive of a community 
organization or a lay leader. Often he is an older man 
who has been accorded a position of leadership because 
he has already attained success in his regular vocation and 
has made contributions to community affairs. 

The social scientist is often not so well established in 
the community. He may be somewhat insecure both in 
social position and in his field of work. He usually has 
no deep roots in the local community and may be looked 
upon as an outsider. Today he is a member. ‘Tomorrow 
he may find work at a university in another city or a 
laboratory on the other side of the continent. His youth 
and position of relative impermanence in the community 
are likely to lessen his influence and effectiveness in a rela 
tionship with the community leader. The situation may 
lead the social scientist to overreact by being too dogmati« 
and sure, or by feeling intellectually superior. Or he may 
need the supporting crutch of an academic title. 

In industry similar factors show up in the relation 
ship between the engineers or research and staff personnel 
on the one hand and supervisors and production officers 
on the line. 

Second: social scientists and community leaders 


mete out and control certain rewards. Some of these are 
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associated with each helping the other fulfill the major 
goals of their respective positions. In addition, there are 
monetary disbursements and prestige distributions. Most 
frequently the community leader is a gatekeeper for con 
ultant fees, lecture engagements, and other types of in 
come for the social scientist. The social scientist makes 
it easy for the community leader to establish and maintain 
a relationship to a college or university. The prestige and 
social significance of these academic connections may 
sometimes encourage the leader to make indiscriminate 
use of the social scientist. 

Third: social scientists and community leaders 
differ as others do in their ability, sensibility, and skill in 
dealing with people. This may give a major slant to their 
relationships and be crucial in determining how well they 
get along together and work together. If they can be firm 
personal friends, they will find it easier to establish a 
productive working basis. 


Roles of the Social Scientist 

A central role of any social scientist is that of science 
building through his research and scholarly work. More 
recently he has begun to develop an applied discipline by 
creating a body of engineering knowledge. He has also 
begun to act as consultant to policy-formation activities 
and as a participant in action programs. He has, then, 
three main roles in addition to his role as citizen. As 
citizen, his actions may not be different from those of any 
other member of his community. However, his activities 
in the citizen role have consequences which affect and 
sometimes limit his effectiveness in other roles. 

Science-building role: The primary job of social 
scientists is to accumulate scientific knowledge about 
social behavior. Engaged in a relatively young endeavor, 
social scientists are gradually acquiring scientific sophis- 
tication in theory construction, research design, and in 
methods appropriate to their subject matter. In their 
science-building capacity, they have the firm conviction 
that by developing basic science and by adding to the store 
of limited basic knowledge in concepts, theory, methods, 
and data, they will help ameliorate the social ills that con- 
front us. Good theory is practical, and good investigations 
of practical problems help build better theories. 

The pure scientist, whether natural or social, is be- 
coming aware that maybe he is not so pure after all. Even 
his science-building activities involve value choices. When 
he selects a problem for study, why does he pick one over 
another? Why does he choose certain people to study 
instead of others? He must hold some values which make 
him want to know more about the people he chooses to 
study. Indeed the conceptual approach or model a scien- 
tist uses is, within limits, a matter of choice too. It may 
he descriptive, for instance, or it may be conditional or 
explanatory. A descriptive model is concerned with noting 
and telling about the world as it is and with discovering 
correlated terms. A conditional approach or model is con- 
cerned with the determining conditions or cause of events. 
l'o illustrate the descriptive model, we might think of a 
correlation between the attitudes some people take toward 
foreigners and the amount of education they have had. A 
dese riptive model or approach to a problem is a useful 


one for the community leader. 
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If we recognize that values impinge on the scientific 
process, particularly at points of decision, we can at least 
make our positions known and perhaps can give them 
honest examination and deliberate control. This allows us 
to bridge over from pure science building into problem 
solving. We may choose to investigate certain community 
problems or work to understand the tension between cer- 
tain groups. 

As a way of getting their theories and methods out 
into the community, social scientists have set up some 
new organizations and publications. The Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues (SPSSI), a division 
of the American Psychological Association, has as its main 
goal the communication of research findings to an action- 
oriented audience of responsible leaders. This society has 
sponsored several research volumes and publishes a peri- 
odical called the Journal of Social Issues. Other social 
scientists with similar aims and interests put out other 
useful periodicals such as the journal of Social Problems 
by sociologists, and Human Organization by applied 
anthropologists. 

Applied-discipline-building role: Social scien- 
tists with inter-disciplinary interests are developing a field 
of applied social science, a field which some are calling 
Human Relations. 

Here social scientists are concerned with problems 
of interaction and problems of engineering change in the 
relations of people, and with the role of the social engi- 
neer. Human Relations corresponds in some ways to med- 
ical practice, where the medical sciences are developing 
specialization apart from the basic biologica! sciences. 
Medicine is concerned with “when things go wrong,” and 
with attempts to prescribe and apply therapy to bring 
about change and improvement. Former President Conant 
of Harvard University, himself a physical scientist and 
historian of science, once said that the social sciences 
should be deliberately modeled after the medical sciences, 
and should include the development of a Hippocratic 
Oath. He further maintained that a branch of social 


knowledge should include the acceptance of value posi- 
tions and develop a science of change and therapy. The 
consultant or the community leader might very well stand 


“Madam, what do you know about social scientists?” 
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in a position in the social sciences similar to the one the 
doctor holds in the biological-science medical field. 

Consultant role: Closely related to the develop- 
ment of an applied discipline role has been the evolving 
consultant role of the social scientist. He is called upon to 
give advice to policy makers in government, industry. 
education, public or community agencies and even to aid 
in bringing about a program change. 

In his role as consultant, the social scientist has to 
translate general principles into implications for the par 
ticular “case” he faces. He has to diagnose the real prob- 
lem core from the mass of reports about the problem. He 
has to apply the relevant principles or theories in helping 
to outline a program of action. When there is no relevant 
knowledge, he has to proceed on his personal insight and 
“hunches.” In his consultant role, the social scientist in 
a democratic society needs ability to understand and 
handle complex problems in human relations. There is 
the danger that he may be invested with too much power 
by the client or by the public, since he can be thought of 
as “an authority” who has quick or magic cures. 

Already a group of social scientists are trying to de- 
fine the consultant role in order to avoid the danger and 
at the same time to increase the chance of “really getting 
change.” The consultant in a democractic framework 
should help the client reach his own decisions about poli- 
cies and goals. Rather than thrusting his values upon his 
clients, the consultant guides them in the process of for- 
mulating policy and sometimes assists in translating their 
aims into action. 

In his consultant role, a social scientist may act as a 
trainer in the field of human relations. As people improve 
their knowledge and skills in human relations, they are 
better able to solve their own problems and difficulties. 

At present there is no professional code governing 
the consultant role. As consultation broadens out, some 
code of standards may evolve. Then the public can have 
some way of judging the competence of consultants, and 
the services of qualified social scientists can be used with 
confidence. 

Research role: The research role is present in the 
applied-discipline-building and consultant roles as well as 
in the science-building role. Social scientists may conduct 
research to find crucial factors or test certain hypotheses 
either in the science-building or in the applied roles. Or, 
the consultant or community leader may do research to 
diagnose and ascertain the facts as they exist in a particu- 
lar case. Furthermore, research techniques may be modi- 
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fied to collect data relevant to some action program, o1 
even altered to fit some action goal. Participant observa- 
tion as a technique at times becomes “action research” 
when, for example, participants in community self surveys 
ascertain facts specific to a local situation in order to get 
people to “do something” about the self-discovered facts. 

Community leaders perhaps do not always under- 
stand the research role clearly enough. When a social 
scientist talks about the research role, he is frequently 
concerned with its part in science building or discipline 
building, while the community leader thinks often of what 
research can contribute to his understanding about a par- 
ticular case. The techniques of gathering data may be the 
same, but the goals are different. 

Research for each of the other roles may be integrated 
into a single program. For instance, in a study of housing, 
Deutsch and Collins were able to fulfill research goals of 
the applied-discipline-building role as well as help the 
housing administrator in a fact-finding program. If re- 
searcher and community leader have a tolerance of each 
other’s roles and skills, they will be able to work well 
together on the same problem. The social scientist, as he 
works more and more in action research, finds that he 
needs to develop new social-relations skills and flexibility 
in research design. 


Roles of the Community Leader 

Action-leader role: An important role of the com- 
munity leader is that of a man of action who organizes 
and guides programs of change in community affairs. The 
action leader usually operates in an atmosphere of dis- 
content and under the pressure of urgency, when some 
values felt to be important to the community are threat- 
ened. In the effort to preserve or to further these values, 
he has to mobilize community support, using the existing 
power structure, to testify before public bodies, and to 
carry out campaigns in public relations and information. 
He needs to keep a sharp eye for social “reality” and must 
acquire sound judgment on what steps are practical ones 
to take in a particular situation. Since the results of action 
are visible to all and failures are apparent and often 
dramatic, the action leader is often under great strain. The 
social scientist, on the other hand, can explain or excuse 
himself by statements of long-range considerations and 
inadequacies in theory and methods. 


Policy-formation role: Another role the com- 
munity leader can take is concerned with problem solving. 
The problem solving may go on at the level of actually 
helping to make and verbalize policy decisions. It may 
go on at the level of helping to set up processes that lead 
to policy decisions. Robin Williams, for instance, has 
pointed out that action programs in inter-group relations 
differ in their policy assumptions. Some of the questions 
which are implied in any action policy are: Will action 
make a difference in the goals deemed worth while or 
feasible to achieve? Is it more important to preserve or 
make gains in group status, rights, and privileges? Or is 
it more important to avoid conflict and to maintain exist 
ing inter-group relations? How wise is it to focus public 
attention upon the issue? How fast or slowly should one 
move? And most importantly. what means should be 
used to attain designated goals? 
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In formulating policy, the community leader also 
needs to concern himself with the balance of opinion that 
is represented during the policy making stage. Here he is 
making increasing use of the social scientist. As the scien- 
tist’s consultant role becomes more widely accepted, com- 
munity leaders and others will more willingly accept his 
influence and will make more systematic use of his 


recommendations. 


Educator role: Community leaders are generally 
familiar with the local situation and its past history. In 
fact they usually have a deeper and clearer picture than 
do the groups with which they are working. They can, 
therefore, take a role of transmitiing knowledge to these 
groups. The paid executive in community organizations, 
the professional community leader, is working constantly 
to educate his lay groups. In order to do this successfully, 
he has to create an atmosphere of open mindedness about 
problems and a willingness to get new perspectives. To 
take this role the community leader needs to keep up with 
what is going on in the social sciences and in community 
affairs. 

Servant role: Community leaders are in some ways 
servants doing the bidding of the community or of spe- 
cial groups. They are executives performing a managerial 
job of only limited scope In this role they become work 
horses for all sorts of activities, some based on sound 
policy, and others resulting from pressures of the power 
structure. Complications arise when rival groups make 
conflicting demands upon them or regard themselves as 
sole masters. In his servant role, the community leader is 
hampere d when he sees the need for action of a new nature 
which may be contrary to beliefs held by the groups in 
volved, Pressure demands on this role often place it in 
conflict with other roles. 

Furthermore, difficulties for the community leader 
increase when he works in a large organization with a 
hierarchical structure. He may be ordered to follow a 
line about which he has reservations. He feels hemmed 
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in when there is no satisfactory communication upward 
along the line of power, or when he feels that a policy de- 
cision was not evolved democratically. Such pressures 
may lead him to seek outside authorities who have views 
favorable to his position. The social scientist may be 
unwittingly used as an instrument in such situations. 

\ community leader faces another dilemma when the 
job he is doing affects the power structure of his organ- 
ization. He then has to reconcile goals of getting a job 
well done and of preserving the organizational structure. 


Establishing Working Relationships 

The clustering of roles around the two positions of 
social scientist and community leader show points where 
overlap of expectation and performance can occur. A pro- 
ductive relationship is one in which major aspects of the 
roles are fulfilled. But before a productive relationship 
can take place, it is necessary to recognize the demands 
and the areas of flexibility inherent in each role. 

The social scientist has made great strides in bridging 
the gap between social science and social action. He at- 
tempts to fulfill roles directly concerned with these prob- 
lems without surrendering the standards of his central role 
of science builder. 

The community leader or other social practitioner is. 
on his side, becoming aware of the differentiated roles of 
the social scientist. He is more tolerant of pure science 
than he used to be and is aware of the foundations it pro- 
vides for his own work. He welcomes the applied-disci- 
pline-building roles and is eager to accept any engineering 
type of fact finding or technique which he can apply. He is 
also more willing than he used to be to put up with the 
procedures and techniques of research. And he is accept- 
ing the duty of making himself and his program available 
as subjects for study. 

In working groups, committees, and councils, social 
scientists and social practitioners do have some major 
contributions to make to each other. 


WITHIN THE REMEMBERABLE PAST, adults devoted themselves almost entirely 


a living. Most were old at 50. Few survived to three-score and ten. 


Today we have entered a new stage of society. Twin efforts to prolong 


life and.to produce more goods and services with less and less human effort 


- are succeeding. Today in America there is a seemingly limitless body of 
r J BD”. P 


senior citizens. (The population over 50 has doubled within the last three 


decades. ) 
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Next month’s Workshop 


developed in close consultation with Dr. 


Wilma Donahue, chairman of the Division of Gerontology, Institute for 


Human Adjustment, University of Michigan 


examines the place of older 


people in our communities today, their needs, and what may be done to meet 


them more satisfactorily. 
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By RICHARD E. FARSON in collaboration with WILTRUDE L. SMITH 


> Mothers and fathers of a young child learn pretty 
early in the game that their basic attitudes toward little 
Jane or Peter are going to affect the way the child 
behaves. You can tease your little boy or beat him when 
he sneezes, and if you love him, he will feel your love 
and respond to it. But the parents who love their child 
want to learn as much as they can about how to reinforce 
their attitudes by constructive, reassuring, affectionate 
behavior. And as they study the way they act, and become 
more sensitive to what effect they have upon their child, 
they gain new ideas about the nature of love. They are 
social scientists in practice. 

Whether or not we are all parents, whenever we are 
in positions where we are working with people and 
helping them to see choices and to make decisions, we 
need to be scientific in our practice. 


IT'S OUR ATTITUDES THAT COUNT 


In our busy search for tools to equip us to organize 
and integrate more or less complex social systems—be 
they families, welfare organizations, or industries— 
perhaps we have neglected one of our most potent tools. 
The tool I am talking about is our own attitudes. In the 
long run our attitudes give depth and direction to our 
behavior. They communicate more about us and how we 
feel toward others than our words do. Now and again 
when I have had a stuffy nose and croaked like a bull- 
frog I have had a friend come up to me and say, “Do 
you have a cold?” If I had taken the friend to mean 
what he said, I would have felt that he was stupid or even 
cruel. But I listened to the tone of his voice, and I saw 
the concern in his face, and I knew that what he meant 
was, “I’m sorry you have such a hard cold. I know you 
feel bad. I hope you'll feel better soon.” I was grateful 
to my friend and felt good about him, and more his 
friend than before. 
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We cannot expect to hold certain attitudes, either, 
and cover them up by techniques that are inappropriate. 
If we have deep reservations about the ability of people 
in middle management to make effective decisions, we 
are going to have trouble convincing ourselves or others 
that committees or conferences are a good way to get 
work done. Acquiring techniques to mask what we really 
feel is never as effective as acquiring skills to implement 
what we really feel. 


SOME ATTITUDES THAT ARE DIFFICULT TO COVER UP 


Attitudes toward others: 
They are not competent. 
They don’t take responsibility. 
They can’t be trusted. 
They lack experience, training. 
They’re out for what they can get. 


Attitudes about myself: 
I want to be on top, in control. 
I want to be liked. 
I resent certain types of people. 
I resent my own lack of success. 
My own ideas are all right. 
I don’t intend to change. 
I’m afraid of criticism. 


TECHNIQUES HAVE A PLACE, BUT... 


Some of us in practising social science look to the 
alabaster heights of pure social science for the same 
kind of help that we feel we have had from the ivory 
tower of the physical sciences. We have a hope, perhaps, 
that the concepts and principles developed in the social 
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ciences will be useful as tools or instruments in build 
ing the kind of social world we desire, in much the same 


way that the principles of the physical sciences have 


erved lo build OuUF physical world, We want to believe 


that data-collecting tools like interviews and the problem 
census will insure that people use the information col 
lected to make effective group decisions in the same way 
that we believe better precision tools turn out better 


mou etraps or TV sets 


But as we begin to reflect a little. we realize that the 
phy ical world is a pretty complic ated one. Once its 
prune iples are disc over d, the bu iIness of applying them 
fer our combort and pleasure requires technicians who 
understand the relationships of theory to practice and 
who use precision in their modes of application. In 
the same way, we are beginning to see that the applic ation 


of soe ial SC rence por ine iple s Js cle pt ricle nt upon and limited 


hy the understanding and behavior of those of us who 
would apply them. The theory is necessary: the tech 
niques are necessary; but because we are dealing with 


pes ple who have feelings and react to feelings, behavior 


which truly reflects our attitude is also necessary 


INFLUENCING OTHERS 


As we watch the people around us, we see that the 
way we behave influences the way others react to us and 
to one another. Hostility breeds hostility. Re pect breed 
respect. Understanding breeds understanding. 

In my work as a social scientist | have come in 
contact with some of the human-relation problem in 
business and industry. For twenty years social scientist 


have understood that industries may be regarded as social 


ystem that interpersonal relations. social class, statu 
differences, power structure personal needs are impor 
tant dimension to be considered in administrative 


decisions. Yet in over twenty years, since the first major 
re earch program in human relations in industry. social 
cientists have made disappointing progress in creating 
in administrators an awareness of these human, social 
problems In attempts to apply their knowledge. they 
have always felt that if they fold administrators to be 


more sensitive and aware of the feelings and behavior 


of employee the administrators would become so 
Social scientists thought then responsibility was simply 
tw pom out the problem in terms of group structure 
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personality dynamics ot what have you, and the ad- 
ministrator would be able to deal effectively with them. 

At long last they are beginning to recognize that 
the most important and significant aspect of their con- 
sulting work in industry is not information-giving alone, 
nor diagnosis alone. It is the development of relationships 
with administrators and employees which will enable 
these people to see their situation with more clarity, 
with less need to defend themselves. That is, social 
scientists have realized that they must behave in the same 
sensitive and responsive manner in their dealings with 
administrators that they expect administrators to exhibit 
in dealings with employees. It is behavior which admin- 
istrators learn, not simply information. The effective 
application of a social scientist's knowledge requires the 
same concern for skill and development of attitudes that 
is require? by his work in the scientifie laboratory. 


GROWTH AND SENSITIVITY 


In order to enable individuals or groups to grow, 
anyone working with them must be free to grow himself. 
Possibly our first responsibility in social-science practice 
is a responsibility to ourselves a responsibility to make 
ourselves the most sensitive. self-aware, open-minded, 
educated, responsive people we know how to be. And 
here we have an advantage as social scientists to a 
greater or less degree. For the social sciences as a study 
and in practice help us to become more aware of our 
environment and of ourselves. not simply by presenting 
us isolated research findings or theoretical expositions, 
but by helping us to illuminate research through our own 
experience and by freeing us lo incorporate new knowl 
edge into our behavior. 

We have a further responsibility. | believe, to provide 
an atmosphere in which the people we are working with 
can develop the attitudes necessary to build a firm 
foundation for their skills. in which they can feel free 
to examine their own experiences and the body of 
knowledge which helps to explain it. and in which they 
can he receptive to incorporating new skills into their 
behavior. 


ROLE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE PRACTICE 

The physical scientist, if he were trying to describe 
what practising social scientists do, might speak of them 
as catalysts. The social scientists might think of them- 
selves as facilitators. They are people whose main busi- 
ness is to make it easier for groups—and people in 


vroups—to interchange ideas and to interact with one 


another. Often enough they are administrators, too. If 


they are. their responsibilities amd duties as adminis- 
trators may come into conflict with their responsibilities 
and duties as practising social scientists. In their social 
= ence role. however. they have a need for new knowl- 
edge and a necessity to acquire the ability to see and 
describe relationships. 

When organizations call in a physical scientist for 
help in solving problems, they often expect him to 
supply them with formulas and procedures to enable 
them to manipulate the conditions and solve the problems. 
If we want to get the most help from the research or 
professional social scientist. we need to realize that he 
works in a somewhat different way. By understanding 
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how he behaves and noting his limitations and strengths 


we can get a better idea of how to tap his resources 


USING THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


His decision to behave in the way that he does i- 
based upon experien es which point out that it is often 
as important to develop sound relationships with respon 
sible individuals as it is to institute change. As part 
of any research he may conduct and in the course of 
any recommendations he may make, he tries to be sure 
that there is good communication between the responsible 
individuals and himself. Also he wants administrators 
and other people who may be affected by a change in 
policy er goals or ways of working, to understand fully 
the situation they are working in and the probable results 
ot any changes they contemplate. 

He feels that the responsibility for solving problems 
and making decisions rests with the person or people 
who must live with them, for potentially they are in the 
best position to make decisions concerning their own 
future. Not that he can divorce himself from the prob 
lems he is asked to consult about. Quite the contrary. 
He must immerse himself deeply in the problems as 
they are understood and experienced by those confronted 
with them. By doing so he can be most helpful to the 
people or the organization which has called him Ith. and 
in fact can contribute most to formulating theory and 


pring iples in the Son ial sciences, 


SEEING RELATIONSHIPS 


All of us systematize on the basis of our thinking and 


experience. We develop patterns of plans as a way ol 
looking at things 


which guide us in our actions. The scientist would say 


.and we develop prin iples of operation 


april, 1954 


that we are formulating theories, that on the basis of all 
data available to us, we are making the best guess possible 
about the nature of a situation or of a particular aspect 
of our environment. A scientist is very careful to observe 
data which does net fit his theories as well as data 
which does. And he is constantly revising his theory to 
incorporate new data and so to make his theory, or base 
ol operation, better and better. 

\ theory or hypothesis serves three principal 
functions for him as he goes about his work. /t provides 
a framework upon which he can hang his experiences 
lt acts as @ filter or screen for his experience so that he 
will not be encumbered with meaningless data. /t serves 
as a system ot knou ledge from whic h he van veneralize 
or deduce operations which are relevant to other areas 
of knowledge or experience, 

lo use analogies, we might consider a theory to be 
a flashlight illuminating previously hidden or heretofore 
meaningless facts, or a telescope enabling us to see the 
data more clearly while narrowing the view to include 
only pertinent data, 

If we are to theorize anjl to use our theories to see 
relationships and work on the basis of them we may 
need to take a tip from the scientist. We need to be 
careful about watching for events or actions which would 
seem to be not appropriate to what we are trying to do. 
Instead, we sometimes feel on the defensive about ous 
acts. feel committed to stick up for our decisions as 1/ 
they were final and unalterable instead of the best that 
we could come to at a given time and under a certat 
set of circumstances. If we cannot allow ourselves to see 
negative or unfavorable information, if we cannot be 
our own first and best erities, we will find ourselves too 
inflexible te use new information to advantage or to 


meet new situations effectively 


Photo courtesy U.S.D.A 
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GETTING AND USING ALL THE DATA 
IN OUR ACTION 


Precisely, what was the decision that was made? 
Was it carried out as intended or did it get changed 
as it was carried out? 
What actually happened as a result? 
What was in line with the plans? 
What went counter to plans? 
What information do we lack? 
Why was the original decision made? 
Did the lack of success relate to misunderstand 
ings of the original decision? 
Were the reasons for making the decision in- 
appropriate or unsound? 
Could we have told in advance, through careful 
analysis of all the information at hand, that 
things would turn out substantially as they did? 
What will we do differently next time because of 
our experience here? 
Consider more facts carefully before deciding? 
Carry out the decision more accurately or care- 
fully? 
Plan to get more complete information about 
results? 


If we can adopt scientific attitudes or reflective 
thinking, analytical observation, detached values, and 


experimental approach, we can constantly step outside 


ourselves and look at our behavior in the way that the 


professional social scientist does. Like him, we can 


THE SCIENTIST 


l. Sees new questions coming out of previous 
research investigations, 


2. Looks to the literature, to past experien e, to 


colleagues for the history and analysis of the prob 
lem. Looks to other di ciplines for models and 
methods. 


3. Formulates the hypothesis to be tested. De 
signs the research procedure, 


4. Decides upon the criteria which will serve to 
evaluate the results of the experiment. 


5. Remains alert during the experiment to all 
the events which might influence the results. 


6. Evaluates, in terms of the planned criteria, the 
validity of the hypothesis. 


7. Considers the contribution of the experiment 
to a general theoretical framework. 


&. Communicates procedures and findings to 
interested body of scientists and _ practitioners 
through journal articles, papers, conferences, ete. 


9, Studies new questions to which this research 


points, Formulates hypotheses for future experi- 
ment 


the WORKSHOP 


consider the implications of our actions. We can try to 
be aware of our own attitudes, values, and needs. We 
can try to see how these influence our perception of 
what is going on. We can begin to develop an attitude 
which will allow us to look upon our decisions as 
experiments, not forsaking a responsibility to make the 
best decision we can make, but studying what happens in 
terms of the processes and outcomes of our decisions. 


PROVING GROUND FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

In ways which the professional scientist finds im- 
possible in his laboratory, we who work in practical 
situations can put social-science theory to the test. We 
are working in a larger laboratory, where theories must 
be validated or crossed off as they undergo the rigors 
of proving themselves in the social world. And we, 
ourselves, can learn as we apply theories based upon 
research along with theories developed in our working 
relationships. Sooner than the scientist in his laboratory, 
we can become aware of ways in which theories do not 
work out as we predict they will. We must accept 
responsibility for outcomes that affect the lives of people 
around us. We are dealing with much more than abstract 
ideas or concepts. Training programs in medicine, law, 
education, engineering are themselves a recognition of 
this fact. One of the main problems in the social sciences 
today is not that there is a lack of ideas or of information, 
but that it has not been possible to apply the ideas and 
information adequately. Here, all of us working in 
social-science practice have a chance and an obligation 
to help. 


THE PRACTITIONER 

1. Recognizes new problems arising out of the 
everchanging social situations. 

2. Consults his own past experience and his 
associates for help in the conceptualization of the 
issue facing them. Looks to other fields for methods 
in handling similar situations. 

3. Sets up a plan of action in an attempt to 
solve the problem 

4. Considers the over-all goals of his program so 
that he may evaluate this action. 

5. Observes carefully the events which occur as 
consequences of his action. 

6. Assesses the results in terms of the goals of 
his program. 

ae \ttempts to relate experience to a general 
scheme of operation. 

8. Passes along his experience by describing it 
in terms of the processes and outcomes, not simply 
his personal evaluations, so that his co-workers may 
profit from it. 

9, Considers new problems which are raised by 
his experience in dealing with this one. Formulates 
other plans for use in possible situations. 
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IN CAMB 


by ROBERT E. SEGAL 


N the home town of Harvard and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, research has stepped out 
of the laboratories and gone looking for rooms to 
rent. Cambridge, across the venerable Charles River 

from Boston, presents a colorful cross-quilt pattern of 
humanity. In this city of 120,000 there are many of 
Italian, French-Canadian and Irish origin. There are a 
few thousand Negroes and a small Jewish population. 
There are many Catholics. 

Despite this mixed flavor, some of the Orientals, 
Jews, and Negroes among the city’s 20,000 college popu- 
lation have long been coming up against the sharp thorns 
of discrimination when they went room hunting. (Of the 
1391 foreign students from 75 lands beyond our bound- 
aries, 651 live off campus.) 

Now at last, the Cambridge Civic Unity Committee 
(CUC)—together with an adult leader and a social 
scientist—are collaborating in an attempt to break the 
back of this entrenched town-and-gown problem. 

Mrs. Catherine T. Johnson, executive director of 
the Cambridge CUC, had a few case histories to begin 
with. Samples: 

1. A lawyer of Oriental origin, having completed 
several years in the diplomatic service, enrolled for a 
year of advanced study at the Harvard Law School. He 
looked for a room fruitlessly on his own. Then he tried 
the International Student Association. Then his legation. 
In despair, he finally located inferior quarters in Boston's 
Chinatown. 

2. A Negro couple, Fisk University graduates, en 
rolled at M.1.T. They placed appeals for rooms on the 
M.IL.T. and Harvard bulletin boards. Provided leads, they 
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were told the apartments were already taken when they 
applied in person. To save carefare, they followed addi 
tional leads by phone. 

One landlady was responsive until the husband, ap- 
plying for the apartment, said: “I hope it won't make 
any difference to you that I am a Negro.” 

\ pause, and then: “Well, come and look at the 
apartment tomorrow.” 

Manana came; and the apartment was “just rented.” 
Husband and wife trudged the streets of Cambridge for 
three weeks and then, defeated, they located in Boston’s 
Roxbury, a long way from M.L.T. 

3. A Jewish student, entering Harvard Law School, 
sought rooms. The first question put to him by a pros- 
pective landlady: “Are you a Jew?” 

In the spring of 1952, there were three important 
developments: (1) Mrs. Johnson assembled a group of 
CUC Associates—a small unit of local housewives inter 
ested in intergroup relations—-to discuss the housing 
problem; (2) Dr. Gordon Allport of Harvard put Mrs. 
Johnson in touch with Mrs. Alice Rossi, a sociologist now 
living in Cambridge; (3) the problem was uncorked by 
action of the CUC in attracting real estate people, college 
students, university administrators, clergymen and othet 
appropriate guests to a frank discussion. 

At that CUC exploratory meeting, it was noted, with 
warm approval, that Harvard had sent to landladies listed 
at the university housing office, cards which stated the 
Harvard policy of renting on merit. In this meeting, a 
statement of principles to achieve Democratic Housing 
Practices For Cambridge was distributed, defining the 


CUC goal as that of developing ae cooperative effort on 
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the part of the whole community so that rooms ipart 
ments and homes will be available to all students without 
diserimination.” 

The sense of the meeting was that the universitie 
should appeal to landlords to adopt a policy of open 
occupancy and should list only those facilities available 
to all students regardless of origin. It was suge ted that 
tudeats be asked to let landlords know they frowned on 
housing bias, to shun landlords who discriminated and 
to report instances of discrimination. Further, it was fell 
idvisable to urge landlords favoring democratic housing 
practices to register their willingness to accept students 
on a non di criminatory basis and to urge clergymen to 
eall upon their people to Cooperate, 
Finally, the CU 


Housing wa asked to make a registry olf rooms. apart 


Committee For Democratic 


ments. and home available on a non-diseriminators 
basis: to receive complaints of discrimination; to attempt 
io handle these complaints and to bring together repre 
sentatives of the universities tudents, landlords, and 
town people in a program to ce velop democratic housis 
practices 

When doubts were expressed at the meeting that di 
crimination was not a very “extensive” problem in Cam 
bridge, the CUC and Mrs. Rossi concluded that their first 
step should be a fact-finding study. 

Vethodically. Mr Rossi launched a two-fold study 

|. To find out what had been the past practices r 
garcing rentals to Negro students, Jewish students, and 
students from foreign countries 

2. To ascertain landladic attitudes toward these 
students of different racial and religior backyrounds 

As a result of Mrs. Johnson’s discussions with Cath 
olic. Protestant, and Jewish clergymen, religious organ 
izations sent several delegates to the project These del 
gates, tovether with several members of the original CU 
\ssociate then secured some 30 research aides for Mi 
Rossi. At the first training meeting, Mrs. Rossi explained 
that she wa preparing a questionnaire Qualms were 
expressed A few of the timid failed to appeal sub 
equently. But a hard core of 19 ladies persisted, gainir 
confidence in their social scientist leader, in themselves 
and in the essential rightness of the enterprise. 

The Rossi questionnaire was pre tested in this wise 

hvery eighth name was taken from the room listing 
center at Harvard, and every second name from. the 
shorter list of M.LT., to obtain a random sample of LOO 
Cambridge landladic Interviewers were then given ex 
tensive oral and written instruction as well as practice 
In interviewing by the technique of role playing e., 
icting out the roles of make-believe landladies and inter 
viewers. Each interviewer also received a map of Cam 
bridge. her credentials on City of Cambridge stationery 
(the CUC is an official arm of the city government) and 
a list of landladies to interview. Fifteen trial interview 
were then conducted. Mrs. Rossi examined the findings 
and refined the questionnaire mn the light ol this test 
flight 

The completely tooled-up study was launched in 
November, 1952. By May, 1953. 63 of the 100 interviews 
sought were completed By the fall of 1953, all of the 


interviews were obtained. 
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Mrs. Rossi’s eight-page questionnaire consisted of 
5 inquiries, Some were simply factual questions: number 
of rooms for rent, how long had the landlady been a 
landlady, kitchen privileges, etc. Others sought to get 
at the landladies’ perception of themselves—whether they 
liked their roles as landladies, what kinds of problems 
they had with student roomers, etc. And then the attitude 
questions: As long as a student seems pleasani and 
respectable, his background is (or is not) important? 
Rooms should be rented regardless of the race or religion 
of the applicant? 

ut knowing that a great gap may exist between the 
expression of an opinion and of an attitude, Mrs. Rossi 
probed further by twin efforts: 1. The interviewers were 
coached to record as fully as possible any comments made 
by landladies when they agreed or disagreed with an 
attitude item. 2. Pointed questions about actual renting 
practices were included: had the landladies ever rented 
a room to students from foreign countries. to Negroes or 
to Jewish students? This was followed by the hypothetical 
question: “If you had a vacancy. and a Negro student 
came to look at it, would you rent it to him?”, with 
careful instructions to the interviewer to be sure to record 
all qualifying remarks or explanations. 

So it was that Mrs. Rossi and her team of inter 
viewers were able to establish the criteria for the aecepta 
bility or rejection of applicants for rooms, and to ad 
termine the techniques used by landladies to screen out 
those they decided to reje 3 

It is not the purpose nor the province of this reporter 
to supply a professional appraisal of the results. Mrs 
Rossi will do that in appropriate manner and in an 
appropriate medium. But she has graciously passed on 
interesting findings: 

Of the 33% who had never rented to foreign student 
20° said they would if the students were white. 

Of the 32% who had not rented to Jewish students 
10° said they “might if they were running a larger 
rooming house” or they “don’t know. haven’t had any ex 
perience with Jews” or “no, the few I’ve had eave me 
trouble, so I'm not taking any chances.” 

Only 3° of the sample had ever rented a room to a 
Negro student. 

Of those who had never rented to Negroes, 160% said 
they would without qualification and 84% said they would 
not because neighbors or landlords would object, other 
roomers would object or leave. Me live alone, sO | couldn't 
have a Negro student (although she is renting to a white 
male student). 

\ huge stone of inquiry having been tossed into the 
Charles by the capable Mrs. Rossi, what are the ripples 
now whispering back to shore? 

1. When a repeat meeting of community leaders was 
called in June, 1953, Mrs. Rossi reported the preliminary 
findings. Those who had a year before been skeptical 
about whether Cambridge had an “extensive” problem 
reacted by stating that they no longer doubted the fact 
that there was a problem of housing discrimination in 
Cambridge. 

2. Notices have appeared on college bulletin boards. 


appealing to white students to try to pass their rooms 


continued on page 34 
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New FAE Study Awards 


"TH! Fund for Adult Education has an- 
nounced the names of fifty-two more men 
and women to whom it has granted Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships, and Study Awards. 

These awards (together with seventy-one 
others announced in the February issue of 
ADULT LEADERSHIP) account for a total of 
$341,425 granted to individuals under the 
Fund’s 1954-1955 Study Grant Program. 

The program was designed and the grant 
recipients selected by the National Commit- 
tee on Study Grants, whose Chairman is 
Ralph N. Campbell, Director of Extension, 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University 

Mr. C. Scott Fletcher, President of The 
Fund for Adult Education, reports that in 
May of this year the Fund will announce 
the opening of its next program of grants 
for study in liberal adult education 

“These grants,” said Mr. Fletcher, ‘will 
make possible supervised experience, ob 
servation, visitation, and academic study in 
1955-1956, with some grants beginning in 
the summer of 1955.” 

The new Study Grant Program will be 
administered from the Chicago office of The 
Fund for Adult Education, 141 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 

The awards in the 1954-1955 Program 


are 


NEW ENGLAND 


KNEPLER, ABRAHAM E., Fairfield, Conn. 

univ. prof. To engage in the program of 
the Bridgeport A. E. Council and participate 
in a seminar in N.¥Y.C. 

WELCH, MARVIS OLIVE, Hartford, Conn 

field representative, state civil rights com- 
mission. To participate in a workshop and 
courses by the Center for Human Relations 
Studies, N.Y.U. 

HIRSON, MRS. HELEN F., W. Newton, 
Mass.—librarian. To complete work for Mas- 
ter's degree in political science at the College 
of Liberal Arts, School of Social Work, and 
the Human Relations Center, all of Boston 
Univ 

KELLEY, EUGENE J., Worcester, Mass.— 
administrator, univ. dept. To complete doctoral 
program in A.E. at Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., and observe programs of fifteen uni- 
versity evening colleges in N.Y.C 


NEW YORK 
LARKIN, EDMUND CHARLES, Ithaca 


maritime union representative. To study at the 
N.Y. State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations 

MILLER, BERNARD 6&., Peekskill-—direc- 
tor public school A.E. To study and partici- 
pate in program of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for Public Schools. 

NEUMANN, MRS. STEL B., Bronx— 
school-community coordinator. To study at 
N.Y.U., and engage in South Bronx Com- 
munity Council project 

REEDER, WILLIAM WOODLAND, Ithaca 

college professor. To study A.E. programs 
of various universities and leadership develop- 
ment in a “Mormon” community 

SHAW, MRS. DAISY K., N.Y.C 
dary school guidance administrator. To study 
at N.Y.U., with visits to guidance centers. 

SQUERI, ROBERT, Yonkers——administrator, 
art education. To study A.E. at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., with field training in 


secon- 


art-centered community programs 

VERSCHOOR, IRVING ALTON, Ravena— 
library consultant. To study at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., to advance the concept 
of larger-unit library systems. 

WACHS, WILLIAM, N.Y.C.-—public school 
teacher. To study at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ., emphasizing programs for Spanish- 
speaking adults 


NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, MARYLAND 
DEROSKY, AARON, Camden, N.J.-—ad 
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ministrator, public school adult education. To 


study A.E. at Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ 

BARENKOPF, MRS. DOROTHY 6&., Phila 
delphia, Pa staff member, community educa 
tion organization To study and Participate im 
program of World Affairs Council of Philadel 
phia in the field of Community Education 

BAILEY, MARTIN G., Seat Pleasant, Md 

<listrict agent, univ agricultural extension 
To study for Master's degree in A.E. at Cornell 
Univ. 


MIDWEST 


DAIGNEAULT, GEORGE H., Chicago, Til 
administrator, univ. dept. To study A.E. at 
The Univ. of Chicago 

HANES, KENNETH ORWIN Lansing, 
Mich senior technician, industrial laboratory, 
to study at The Univ. of Chicago and partici 
pate in its Union Education Service Program 

MONROE, MARGARET E., Chicago, Ill.— 
administrator, library education project To 
engage in doctoral study in library science at 
Columbia Univ 

NYBERG, HOWARD G., Chicago, IU! 
university research associate. To begin a doc 
toral program in A.E. at The Univ. of Chicago 

SOCKI, FRANK THOMAS, JR., Chicago 
Ill union officer. To study at the Univ. of 
Chicago and participate in its Union Education 
Service Program 

STONE, C. WALTER, Urbana, Il univ 
prof. To study public libraries engaging in A.E 

VIA, EMORY F., Chicago, IIl.—college 
program leader. To engage in graduate study 
in Political Science at The Univ. of Chicago. 

AXFORD, ROGER WILLIAM, Chesterton, 
Ind.—college administrative staff member. To 
study A.E. and sociology at The Univ. of 
Chicago 

CLARK, CARROLL DEWITT, Lawrence 
Kan univ. prof. and dept. chairman, To en- 
gage in field study of several centers of instruc 
tion, with Cornell Univ. as headquarters 

TJERANDSEN, CARL, Manhattan, Kan. 
univ. extension director. To visit selected col 
leges and other institutions to discuss extension 
problems 

RAMSEY, RALPH ]., Lexington, Ky field 
agent, univ. agricultural extension. To begin 
doctoral program in A.E. at The Univ. of 
Chicago 

YARMAN, HERBERT WAYNE, Mount 
Vernon, Ohio—pres., labor union local. To 
study A.E. methods at the Union Education 
and Research Services, The Univ. of Chicago 

SHANNON, THEODORE JOSEPH, Madi 
son, Wis 
study university extension A.E. in connection 
with a doctoral program at Yale Univ 


administrator, univ. extension. To 


SOUTH 
CLEM, WILLIAM W., Baton Rouge, La 


univ. extension administrator. To study at the 
Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ 

TIMKEN, JO# E., Stillwater, Okla supt 
of schools. To visit public schools, junior col- 
leges, and universities to study programs of A.E 

WILSON, BONARD SCOTT, Knoxville, 
Tenn.—univ. prof. and dept. head. To visit and 
observe A.E. programs in California. 

HODGES, HENRY AMBROSE, Edinburg, 
Tex college vice pres. To visit and study 
selected institutions and centers with A.E 
programs 


SOUTHEAST 


HAND. SAMUEL BE Tallahassee, Fla 
state administrator, public school A.E. To study 
at Florida State Univ., and Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ 

MADRY, ARTHUR CHESTER, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.—high school principal. To study A.E. 
at Ohio State Univ. 

BROWN, AARON Albany, Ga college 
pres. To study A.E. at The Univ. of Chicago 
and in field programs 

LATIMER, MRS. TROAS LEWIS, Albany, 
Ga.—college prof. To study A.E. at Columbia 
Univ., with field trips to observe adult programs 


in New York City 


LAW, MRS. MARGARET ROGERS, A 
lanta, Ga.—-pres., volunteer women's political 
education organization. To study in the De 
partments of Community Education and Politi 
cal Science, Emory Univ 

McPHEETERS, MRS. ANNIE LOU. At 
lanta, Ga librarian. To study at the Schoo! of 
Library Service and the Institute of Adult 
Education, Columbia Univ 

WALTON, TOMMY L., Athens, Ga 
univ. agricultural extension economist. To study 


A.E., Cornell Univ 


WEST 
ANDERSEN, MARTIN PERRY, Los An 


geles, Calif administrator, univ. dept Ts 
study A.E at Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ 

BUNGE, ADOLPH FREDERICK, San 
Diego, Calif high school principal. To com 
plete doctoral program in the field of A Jt 
Columbia Univ 

OSBORNE, VIRGINIA L, Los Angeles, 
Calif.—-Girl Scout administrator. To study at 
the Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles with special 
attention to work with adults in scouting 

PRIEST, BILL JASON, Costa Mesa, Calif 

administrator, public school AE To stud 
at the Institute of Adult Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ 

TYLER, FREDERICK HARRY, Glendal 
Calif program director, community center 
To study at the Institute of Adult Education 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ 

LYNN, ROBERT WOOD, Denver, Colo 
minister. To study at Union Theological Sen 
inary and Teachers College, Columbia Univ 
in preparation for A.@. work in the Church 

HART VIGSEN MILTON E., Pocatello 
Idaho—supt. of schools. To study A.E. at the 
Univ. of Calif., at Los Angeles and centers in 
adjacent areas 

McMICHAEL, MORRIS, H., Albuquerque 
N.M univ. extension administrator. To com 
plete a doctoral program in A.E., Mich 
College 

KREISMAN, ARTHUR, Ashland, Or 
college prof. and dept. head. To engage in 
post-doctoral study in the field of Oriental 
civilization at Harvard Univ 

NAGY, IVAN G., Eugene, Ore univ. prof 
To study in the headquarters of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace at Colu: 
bia Univ 

TOMLINSON LAURENCE ELLIOTT 
Portland, Ore college prof. and librarian. To 
study A.E at Teachers College, Coli 
Univ 

TYLER, MRS. RUTH VINE, Murray, Utah 

librarian. To observe various A.E projects 
and study at The Univ. of Calif. at Los Angel+ 

WALSH, ELLEN LUCILLE, Seattle, Was! 

librarian. To observe outstanding programs 
of A.E. in selected communities, particular! 
programs conducted by public libraries 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
IN THE TECHNIQUES OF 
COUNSELING 
Introductory Workshop 
week of August 2, 1954 
Advanced W orkshop 
week of August 9, 1954 
hither week may be taken alone 
Fee $25.00 per week. 


Write for complete program 
Paul Pope noe, Se.D., 


General Director 


The American Institute of Family Relation 
5287 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 27, California 


a’! Advertisement) 


Ihe rate for classified advertising is $1.25 
per agate line (six average words). Chev 
or money order must accompany your a 
vertisement 
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continued from page 7 


per capita of state aid for general 
adult education. 

(c) Only 18 states provide finan 
cial aid of any kind for general adult 
education. 

(d) In New York state, 7.6 percent 
of the adult population in 340 school 
districts were reported as registered 


in public school adult education pro- 


grams. 


(e) In 1950 there were 9,630,000 
illiterates in the U.S. of which about 
three-fourths were white. Copies of 
the “Survey of Judgments of Leaders” 
hooklet have been supplied to adult 
education study committees ap- 
pointed by chief state school officers 
in 24 states. Other states are in the 
process of developing their study 
committees and will be supplied 
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a N EW filmstrip 
| on free loan! 
| ow A IC 
: co/ Howto Use /- 
= a, } 
| ©) Consumer Credit am 
: . | 
SB —/o Wisely /™ 
2 ee /i@ 
i —— 
| \ This new Money Management filmstrip lecture explains 
a the principal types of consumer credit—charge ac- 
eal counts, time payment credit, and cash loans. It dis- : 
Pd cusses the diflerent sources of consumer credit such as gh 
| commercial and industrial banks, credit unions, and ae 
yay consumer finance companies. How to understand the i 
kj different types of consumer credit, how to know the 
costs involved, and how to shop for credit, are clearly | 
whid explained, This 35-mm filmstrip and prepared talk to 
read while pictures are shown is available on free loan 
for one wee k. } } 
ed You will find this new filmstrip an easy, practical way fe 
to teach the fundamentals of consumer credit. True-to- 
life, family situations will interest both students and | 
% adults. Contains no advertising, of course. | 
; Do send for it today. You will also receive 


|| Practical Guides for 
1. 


HOU 


4 
=a 


a free copy of the Money Management Pro- 
gram folder, listing all our booklets and 4 
filmstrip lectures. 
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Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Department No. AIA-4 
919 No. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, UL. 


Please send me your new filmstrip, “How to 
Use Consumer Credit Wisely,” on free loan for 
one wet k, for showing on 

Name 


Address 


a 


Director of Consumer Education 


Household Finance Corporation 


Please reserve one month in advance 


Zone State 


————— 
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materials upon request. It is sug- 
gested that the booklets be used to 
guide group discussions of commu- 
nity leaders, following which the 
questionnaires are to be filled out 
individually, tabulated, and reported 
back to the group for further discus- 
sion. The findings will be of use 
both locally and nationally as an 
indication of the considered judg- 
ments of leaders on the financing of 
adult education. 

The other guides are packaged in 
three kits. Two of these, the Di- 
rector’s Kit and the Teacher’s Kit are 
for use in studying the various facets 
of financing public school adult ed- 
ucation programs. Included are 375 
copies of a questionnaire to be ad- 
ministered by 15 teachers to adult 
students in each participating school. 

The third kit is on surveying the 
local community with respect to adult 
education. It suggests the use of three 
questionnaires in collecting data from 
high school seniors, from a cross 
section of adults, and from institu- 
tions and agencies providing adult 
education programs. 


International Library 

We are reminded by Food for 
Thought, the monthly publication of 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, that the one relic of the 
World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion which existed prior to World 
War II is the nucleus of a very good 
library. Through a partnership of 
the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, the Fund for Adult Education 
and the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A., this library may be 
restored and developed so that it can 
serve as an international informa- 
tion center on adult education. 


AEA Welcomes New 
Church Group 

St. Martin’s Discussion Fellowship, 
230 Lenox Avenue, New York City, 
is now on the membership roll of the 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. Folks in the New York area 
are cordially invited by Fellowship 
chairman, Dr. Edmund Hillpern, to 
attend the bi-weekly meetings of this 
interracial, interfaith, adult educa- 
tion group. Discussions range from 
the fields of political science, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, to the arts, mass 
media and economic theory—and a 
lively interchange of opinions is 
guaranteed. 


adult leadership 
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IMPORTANT: Volume 2 of ADULT LEADERSHIP is concluded with this April issue. 


THIS YEAR, Send In Your Order Early! 


ADULT 


Handling Controversial 
Issues 


= 


The Dynamics of 
Work Groups 


Locals and Their Nationals 


Conferences That Work 
Leadership Training 


Programing for World 
Affairs 


[eee 
.| Sicidhel Unidticien An invaluable handbook of 


Committees, Boards ry ba ' Articles, Departments 2 — Ps 
and Officers SEEMED Cortoons, Charts, Checklists leadership training ideas 


Social Inventions 


for Learning 2 Cee Thal USO iy and service for permanent 


Bite ora rece 


reference 
Personal Growth 


Through Group 
Experience 


Public Relations 


Sectel Milian IN HANDSOME, DURABLE 
wal ma BOOKCLOTH BINDING 


Many of our subscribers will remember how quickly 
last year's Bound Volume No. I of ADULT LEADERSHIP HERE'S MY ORDER... 
sold out. Requests poured in long after the supply was 


lene eamuee, » . a = . >? 
exhausted. (In fact, they're still coming in.) Please reserve for me ____ copies of AbULT LEADERSHIP’s 


Bound Volume No. 2 at $7.50 each. | understand that 

This year the supply has been increased to meet a my order will be filled as soon as Volume 2 can be 
bigger demand. But—if you want to be absolutely certain bound. I enclose $_ ~~~ - 
you get your copy of Bound Volume No. 2—here's your ( ) Check ) Money order. 
chance to reserve it in advance. 


; Name - 
Bound Volume No. 2 contains the eleven complete 


issues of ADULT LEADERSHIP published from May 1953 
through April 1954. A number of these issues are no 
longer obtainable individually. 


Street 


City ... Zone State. 
So don't put it off. Clip out and mail the coupon Mail to ADULT LEADERSHIP, 743 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


BY WILLIAM J. GEHRON, Coordinator, Program Events 


> During the 43 year ince its foundir 
the objectives of the Carnegie Endow 
ment for International Peace have been 
to increase knowledge and understand 
ing of the long-range problems in inter 
national relations; to encourage mutual 
inderstanding among the peoples of the 
world and to further the development 
ol organizations and 1 isures likely to 
id to orderly international! coopera 
tion based on peace and justice 
Since 1945 the main emphasis of the 
Endowment’s program h been on the 
study and analysis of problems of in- 
ternational organization. Presently, in 
21 participating countrie private o1 
nizations have been asked to prepare 
a record and evaluation of their coun 
experience in the ed Nation 
is the Endowment's hope that studie 
these countri« W reveal some of 
e modification which events since 
1945 have wrought in the United Na 
tion system and i national policie 
toward the UN 
A second major program 


inally undertaken in 1950, i 


ite tion t 
100 colleges and uni 
tion with the Er 
engaged in self urve iimed it a 
~ 
re-evaluation of their opportunities and 
responsibilities both 
in view of the leadi: 
in world affai 
century 
Construction of the Car 


ent International Center 


United Nations in New York 

s recently opened a third major 

area as well as a new chapter 

in the Endowment’s history. The build- 
been designed to function as 


an international center with office space 


for 38 national and international non- 
profit organizations working in their 
respective ways to advance human wel- 
fare and with a variety of conference 
and meeting rooms available to non- 
profit organizations presenting programs 
related to international affairs. It is 
the Endowment’s belief that this physi- 
cal structure will open new fields of 
ictivity, opportunity and cooperation 
in the quest for peace 

To increase understanding of inter- 
national problems, particularly those 
bearing on international organization, 
the Endowment publishes a periodical 
International Conciliation—-as well as 
everal series of books and pamphlets. 
Each issue of Iniernational Concilia- 
tion contains an article on one subject 
Some of the 1953 issues included “Euro- 


pean Integration,’ “The United Nations 


n Service offic« 
nal Peace 


ind Human Rights,” “Unity and Dis 
the Middle East,” “Issues Be- 
fore the Eighth General Assembly” and 
Korea: Collective Measure Against 
Ayvyression (Single copies, 25c; one- 
ubseription, $1.00) 

United Nations Studies serie 
independent factual appraisals of 
major organs of the UN and the 

factors which have affected their de 
lopment since 1945. The current vol 
ne describe “The Political Role of 
» General Assembly.” Former studie 


thi eri vere “The Internationa! 


resources 


Court of Justice,” “The United Nation 
Secretariat” and “Voting and the Han- 
dling of Disputes in the Security Coun- 
cil.” The eighth study in this series 
will be on the participation of Latin 
America in the United Nations. (Pam- 


5c; bound volumes, $1.75 to 


The United Nations Action series 
analyzes the techniques which have 
been used to settle specific disputes and 
the organs of the United Nations con- 
cerned with the settlement of these dis- 
putes. Thus far, this series includes 
works on “The Italian Colonies,” “The 
Iranian Case,” “The United Nations and 
Palestine” and “The United Nations and 
Indonesia.” A study on Kashmir will be 
published this year. (Single copies, 15c 
to 50c) 

Other books and pamphlets published 
recently are Universities and World 
Affairs, Current Research in Interna- 
tional Affairs, a bibliography, and “Insti- 
tutes of International Affairs.” An illu: 
trated pamphlet published last summer 
especially for popular reading is “The 
United Nations: Its Record and Pros- 
pects.” (Single copy, 35c; discounts on 
quantity orders) A list of these and 
other publications is available on 
request 

For information, please address the 
following offices at the Carnegie Endow 
ment for International Peace, 345 East 
16th Street, New York 17, N.Y.: Co 
ordinator, Program Events—for meet 
ing facilities; Circulation Manager—tor 
publications; Public Relations—for gen- 


eral information 


NEW BOOKS 


POWER OF WORDS. By Stuart Chase 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1954 
308 pp. $3.95 

This book has something in it for 
everyone. It gives the reader a good op 
portunity to become acquainted with the 
work that is being done in such new 
branches of communication as semantic 

bernetic linguistics, group dynamic 

d perception. The adult leader will be 
particularly interested in the last two 
chapters of Part I, which deal with rule 
of talk in face-to-face groups and worl 
that has been done in learning to listen 
Part 2 deals with the application of new 
findings about communication for discu 
ion of current problems, international 
propaganda, political affairs, and the an 
alysis of “gobbledygook.” 


YOU'RE THE SPEAKER: A Handbool 

on Effective Speaking for 

and Social Occasions. By Vera 

N.Y.: Whiteside, 1954. 158pp. $2 
Starting out with the listener 

view, this book deals with such : 

public speaking as voice carri 


ing speeche development 


adult leadership 
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scripts, preparing notes, platform be- 
havior, making your meaning plain, and 
working with the audience in question. 
The book is full of practice exercises and 


helpful hints. 


GREAT BOOKS UNDER DISCUSSION. 
The Great Books Foundation, 37 S. Wa- 
bash, Chicago 3, Illinois. 120pp. $1.50. 


The report contains 129 tabulations of 
the data from the questionnaire, as well 
as summarizations of the findings, and is 
perhaps the most detailed report yet pub- 
lished on a national adult education pro- 
gram. Some of the many items covered 
in the report include: age, sex, occupa- 
tional background and education of lead- 
ers and participants; attendance and at- 
trition of groups, the member's evalua- 
tion of reading selections, and a detailed 
analysis of the patterns of discussion. The 
report might be used by leaders and 
administrators of other than G.B. groups 
as a basis for comparative data or as an 
aid to the determination of factors to be 
analyzed in conducting their own sur- 
veys 


PAMPHLETS 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH: Its Ex- 
panding Horizons. By F. Stuart Chapin 
Social Science Research Center, Univer- 
ity of Minnesota, 


sota. 20pp. NPL. 


The first part of this pamphlet tells 
how social science research has been ap- 
plied to contemporary international prob- 
lems. The second part discusses methodo- 
logical developments in the use of math- 
ematical statistics as a research tool of 
the social sciences 


Minneapolis, Minne- 


THE NEW SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 
Capitol Area Development Assn., New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N.Y. 24pp. 50c. 

In an attempt to make the work of 
those who serve on boards of education 
more productive, this guide was devel- 
oped from a School Board Clinic held 
for members of CASDA schools. It dis- 
cusses the unique function of boards of 
education, the orientation of new board 
members, and their jobs on the board. It 
also contains a chapter on printed ma- 
terials for new board members 


WHAT EDUCATIONAL TV 
YOU. By Jack Mabley. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 203. The Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th Street, New York 
16, N.Y. 28pp. 25c. 

People who have been working hard 
for educational TV in their communi- 
ties will be glad to have this pamphlet 
available as a means of telling the story 
Others who want to 
know the facts and problems about edu- 
cational TV will find a complete state- 
ment of what has been done, what some 
of the problems have been, and what 
some of them still are 


OFFERS 


to other people 


SOCIAL 
CHURCH 


ACTION IN THE LOCAL 
A Leader’s Manual. Depart- 


april, 1954 


ment of Social Education and Action, 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyter- 
ian Church in the U.S.A., 830 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 47pp. 
25c. 

This handbook is based on the assump- 
tion that social education and action “are 
not extra curricular but are an integral 
part of the church's on-going program.” 
It deals with such topics as training 
adults within the church for social ac- 
tion, the organization of social action 
committees, leadership of social action 
committees, and moving from study to 
action 


THE CHURCH AND COMMUNITY. Di- 
vision of Social Education and Action, 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyter- 
ian Church in the U.S.A. 830 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Discussion 
quide. 68pp. 50c 
69pp. $1.00 


Instructor's manual 


The discussion guide on the church 
and the community—and its accompany- 
ing instructor’s manual—will help church 
leaders and members to study their 
community and its trouble spots, decide 
what the church can do to strengthen 
its witness, initiate programs of Chris- 
tian action that attack the causes of 
community ills. Because of the very 
graphic form of the Discussion Guide and 
Instructor’s Manual, as well as the ex- 
tensive treatment of methods for studying 
a community and discussing its prob- 
lems, these work-books might easily be 
adapted to other than church groups 
who are also interested in community 
action 


PLANNING FOR YOUNG ADULTS IN 
THE CHURCH. National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, 79 E. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 32pp. 50c. 


Based on the answers to what 100 young 
adults had to say about what they wanted 
from their churches, and what the church 
needed of them, this pamphlet discusses 
the goals of young adult groups, methods 
for developing leaders, and variety of 
programs and ways of meeting special 
needs. It contains a directory of denomi- 
national adult work leaders 


PERIODICALS 
FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
HEADLINE SERIES. 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17, N.Y. Sinyle copies, 35c. $2.00 a 
year for six issue subscription 

The FPA announces that its Headline 
Series pamphlets, which bring the opin 
ions of many experts to bear on vital 
topics of world affairs, now contain a new 
ingredient. They have been redesigned 
to include a discussion guide section with 
suggested questions and references to 
and films. The 
most recent title in the Series “Prob- 
lems of East-West Settlement.” Other is 
sues deal with questions regarding 
armaments, U.S. foreign policy, Euro 
pean unity, the UN, and the 
development 
Europe, Latin America, and the 
East 


books, articles, pamphlet: 


internal 
of such vital area: as 


Middle 
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INFORMATION SERVICE. Vol. 32, No. 
36. National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 4 pp. Single copy, 10c. 

This issue of Information Service pre- 
sents a selected listing of pamphlets is- 
sued between September, 1952 and Sep- 
tember, 1953 from many agencies and on 
many topics of interest to adult leaders, 
uch as religion and the church, Chris- 
tian education, social action, etc 

People who have not seen Information 
Service before should welcome an op- 
portunity to get acquainted with this 
weekly bulletin, which surveys many of 
the most vital issues and materials of 


adult concern 


CONFERENCE NEWS 


“Aging—Everybody's Business” is the 
title of the University of Michigan's Sev- 
enth Annual Conference on Aging to be 
conducted as a workshop in Ann Arbor, 
28-30, 1954. The 
shop will provide participants with the 


Michigan, June work- 
opportunity to exchange ideas with per- 
to define re- 
tasks that lie ehead 
ablish bench-marks for the 
creation of an environment in which the 


ons of varied experience, 
sponsibility for the 
and to est 


senior citizen can enjoy life-long de 
velopment 

Leaders in health, 
ment, labor, education, rehabilitation, so- 


business, employ- 


cial work, religion, housing, recreation 
community organization, city planning, 
and government are invited to attend, as 
are members and officials of fraternal 
organizations, women’s clubs, service or 
ganizations, retirement groups, and vol- 
untary organizations. Older people are 
especially invited. For further informa- 
tion, write to Dr. Wilma Donahue, Chair- 
man, Division of Gerontology, 1510 Rack- 


ham Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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United Defenée Fund 


A Month! 


The uni Detense Fund 
help S@mpmational de- 
fens@ @ha@m By financing 
USG, United ‘Community 
Defense Services, Ameri- 
gan Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, National Recrea- 
Vion ‘Association and 

nited Seamen’s Service. 
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the meaning of 


IDULT EDUCATION 


terests of men and women as human beings and with 
their responsibilities as democratic citizens, as well as 
with the skills which make for the creative uses of leisure. 
These are the studies which are necessary to balance the 
growing weight of specialized vocational learning, to fit 
the individual for membership of the larger community, 
and to provide him with the opportunity to live the best 
life of which he is capable. 

Thirdly, the organization and methods of adult edu- 
cation must be suited to the needs and characteristics of 
mature persons. For that reason, and because adult edu 
cation must serve the interests of democracy, it must itself 
be planned on democratic lines. It must be based on the 


voluntary organization of those who are to participate 


in it. It must be a response to their own interests and 
must arise from their own conscious demands. 


Much might be said about the methods appro 
priate in adult teaching. While there is still an important 
place for the great and inspiring teacher whose words 
carry weight and authority and who is sensitive to the 
response of his listeners, there is no place for the dull 
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and pedestrian lecturer or for the cut-and-dried academic 
course. The relation between teacher and student should 
be one of active sharing in the whole educational process: 
in the interchange of knowledge and opinion, in the 
cross-challenge of question and answer, and in the build- 
ing up of the body of facts and hypotheses on which 
provisional conclusions can be based. It follows that the 
traditional subject-divisions of the academic curriculum 
are inappropriate in adult education, which demands a 
many-sided approach to the solution of those problems 
which are of interest and concern to adults. The same 
kind of approach is needed also for the learning of more 
practical skills in leisure-time occupations by adults, for 
instance in music, drama and the arts. The emphasis 
must be, not upon formal teaching, but upon student 
activity and free expression under the sympathetic guid- 
ance of the teacher. 

It follows that adult education must be completely 
free from any pressure of propaganda or censorship; 
and that which is legally imposed is not the only or ulti- 
mately the most dangerous form of censorship. The 
insidious threat to security implicit in the heresy hunt 
constitutes just as serious an obstacle to the pursuit of 
truth as the restrictive instruments of totalitarianism. 
Pressures of this kind hamper the discussion of the social 
sciences, place limits on the extension activities of the 
Universities, and ultimately threaten the whole existence 
of the adult education movement. 

Finally, adult education must be of the highest qual- 
ity if it is to achieve its ends. Some members of Univer- 
sity faculties—usually those without experience of adult 
education in practice—still adopt an attitude of superi- 
ority about teaching outside the walls as a mere popu- 
larization of academic disciplines, leading to no solid 
achievement in the conquest of knowledge. The truth is 
that the two kinds of University education—internal and 
extra-mural—-cannot easily be compared. In the one case, 
standards are measured by examinations and degree re- 
quirements; in the other, they are measured by the prog- 
ress of individuals and groups towards mature under- 
standing. Much of our internal University work, if it 
were judged by this latter criterion, would suffer by com- 
parison. Measurable achievements in adult education, 
especially if writing is the test, are influenced at present 
by defects of earlier education. These will become less 
as new generations with better educational opportunities 
reach maturity. When the full benefits of these improve- 
ments are realized, the comparison will be with the char- 
acter and quality of the post-graduate work of Universi- 
ties, at least in the liberal studies, and that standard is 
often reached already in the work of adult students in 
the social sciences. 


It is important that the emphasis should be placed 
on quality rather than on arbitrary standards in adult 
education. If the conception of the proper role of educa- 
tion put forward in this article is right, then nothing but 
the best is good enough. It may well be that this transfers 
the emphasis from student to teacher. Given the teacher 
of high quality, with a sense of purpose and the right 
approach to his class, the rest will follow. In the stress 
placed by the modern movement in Britain on discus- 
sion and the tutorial method—a healthy reaction from 
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the former reliance upon lectures—we have perhaps given 
less attention than we ought to the qualifications and 
qualities of personality of the teachers, and expansion 
may have taken place at the cost of bringing in some 
teachers who, however worthy, have neither the depth of 
knowledge nor the power of original thought and under- 
standing which adult teaching demands. The Universities 
as a whole have been at fault in this, since too few of 
their members have been willing to interest themselves 
in this work and to make some contribution to it. And 
too little has been done to introduce potential teachers 
of adults, whether drawn from inside or outside the 
University, to the special problems and methods of adult 
education. 


It is necessary in conclusion to say something of the 
criticisms which have been directed against the concep- 
tion of adult education which is here put forward by 
some who nevertheless are convinced of the urgency of 
the need. The problem was put forcibly by the first 
group of German adult educators who spent a term in 
Nottingham immediately after the war, studying with 
us the organization and methods of adult education. They 
said: “This is an ideal conception of the character and 
tasks of adult education. But time fails us. Our need is 
urgent, and we cannot wait for the slow emergence of 
ideas and for the wisdom which grows through voluntary 
participation in liberal studies.” Something of the same 
kind of doubt is animating many of those who are think- 
ing about the problems of adult education in the United 
States today. The argument runs somewhat as follows: 


The outstanding facts of modern society are 
the extreme rapidity of change, the break-up of small 
communities, and the failure to find any substitute in 
the mass society for the sense of community of the 
neighborhood group. Therefore adult education should 
concern itself primarily with the need for adjustment to 
change, with community development, and with human 
relations within the different groups, functional and other, 
which are characteristic of present-day society. In other 
words, adult education should aim at influencing behav- 
iour rather than at the accumulation of knowledge; and 


this is best done, so it is said, not through academic stud- 


ies, which do not change peoples’ behaviour, but through 
action groups for community betterment. But this involves 
the ways in which people work together, and much at 
tention must therefore be given to the study and practice 
of what is called “group dynamics” and to training for 
leadership. 


It is not possible in a brief article to deal fully on 
adequately with this challenge to the traditional concept 
of adult education, and the objections must therefore be 
stated dogmatically. 


Action that is not based on knowledge can be dan 
gerous. There can be no substitute for the discipline of 
the mind that comes from the attempt to conquer an 
ordered body of knowledge—to discover the relations 
between facts, and between facts and ideas. The argu 
ment that such studies do not change behaviour is a 
generalization from the wrong kind of academic studies 
for adults—those arid courses which aim at the collection 
of credits rather than at the pursuit of truth. It is diff 
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cult to believe that the person who genuinely embarks on 
the search for knowledge and understanding himself re- 


mains unchanged in the process. And if community bet 


terment is the aim, it is difficult to see how, assuming 
that adult education as we have tried to define it pro- 
duces, as we believe, better persons, it can fail to produce 
better communities. In the study and practice of group 
dynamics, which has become something of a cult in cer- 
tain sections of the American adult-education movement, 
there seems-to be a tendency to evolve a set of devices for 
group manipulation, or “gimmicks,” to use an American 
word. In justice to the devoted workers in this field, it 
should be said that nothing is further from their minds 
than that these techniques for the improvement of group 
relationships and for the developnient of leadership 
should be used for purposes of manipulation. But the 
shift of emphasis in adult education from knowledge to 
action makes this a very real danger. 


It is an easy transition from this change of em- 
phasis to the demand that adult education should take 
the form of propaganda in the interest of particular 
doctrines or particular kinds of social action. We have 
long been familiar with this line of attack and have 
witnessed the results in practice when it has succeeded in 
substituting the imposition of ideas for freedom of 
thought and expression. Apart from the merit of the 
particular doctrine, or particular lines of social action, 
mere propaganda without freedom of criticism and dis- 
cussion, or ability to criticize and discuss, must induce 
in any community a passive and indiscriminating habit 
of acceptance, which is stultifying for the individual and 
destructive of the ideal of democracy. 
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ROOMS fOr RENT conned srom page 26 


lo Negro tudents when they leave or to sublet 
Ne ori? when possible. 


; 


, lhe Harvard Crim 0 


campus housing 


prv ted an article 


1. CUC ia planning a series of articles based on the 
tudy for the local press. 

». Plans are shaping for radio programs with land 
ladies as “guest stars” in some instances. 

6. Harvard and M.IL.T. are being approached to give 
a tea for landladies. The International Student Association 
will give a tea at which landladies will meet foreig: 
students 

i probable that Harvard's stand. mentioned 
earlier in this article, will be implemented by some kind 
of testing procedure to see that those landladies using 
the university facilities for listing their rooms actually 
do rent on merit. 

&. Two churches have reported that. as a result of 
notice in church calendars and mention from pulpits, 
three landladies in one church and 12 in another have 
registered willingness to take Negro students. 


9. The CUC itself now has a listing of 50 landladies 
who will rent on the basis of personal merit only 

Many gain much from this collaboration between 
ocial scientist and earnest citizenry 

The adult leader—-Mrs. Catherine T. 


ecutive director of the Civie Unity Committee —has noted 


Johnson | 


that John and Jane Doe do get over their nervousness 
about pointed questions in questionnaires, once they 
satisfy themselves the social scientist knows his busines 
She has been ple ased to find that doubters can be con 
vinced by facts and that the churches of Cambridge are 
willing to accept the problem of housing discrimination 
as one well within the purview of Christian social action 
And she is convinced anew that she wouldn't dream of 
attacking another pr iblem of this calibre without social 
cientist Rossi (or a reasonable facsimile) 

\ sampling of the sample rs, or an interview with the 
interviewer points up @ sath faction with the candor 
found in responses to the questioning. Interviewer A 


tates: “They were frank about their prejudices: and | 


concluded it was much more satisfying to discuss likes 


and dislikes person-to-person than it is person-to-group. 
Interviewer B took this point a step further: “Most people 
interviewed ub ‘ ribed lo the ; Ame rican ( reed , Later in 
the course of the interview. when some realized that their 
refusal to rent to Negroes was incompatible with that 
professed belief, they were honest in admitting their in 
consistency. And they were thoughtful about this incor 


isteney 


The interviewer were urprised at th depth ot 
pre judice encountered Vere public ation of the findings 
will not shatter this rigidity, in their opinion; but since 
exhortation and prea hments seem not to change attitudes. 
use of the study to induce involvement of others in the 
quest for solution to the problem appears the next step. 
Participation in the interview process was a grati 


fying experience. Said Interviewer A: “I was deeply 


moved by what I learned. The eeds of my religious 
teachings took root as | worked.” 

Thus the picture on one side of the frontier between 
Science and Society—the side where stand the practitioner 
and his lay associates. On the other side stands the social 
<cientist. In this instance, Mrs. Rossi. 

She has learned that a sovial scientist should perhaps 
“ave technical descriptions for his colleagues. She has 
learned that. in reporting to either trainees or citizen 
groups. the social scientist should stress the purposes and 
findings of a study rather than the technical details of 
tudy design. 

She has been gratified to find that this kind of an 
expe riment can prove convincing to honest doubters. She 
has learned there are unlimited opportunities for follow- 
ing through in such instances of action research. 

And she has learned that a heavy outlay of money is 
not a requisite for carrying out a specific researt h assign- 
ment. Granted that she had volunteer assistance; granted 
that her own precious time was contributed because she 
feels strongly that a resea a ; 
on civie responsibility; gr 
secretarial assistance were 
actual cash outlay was $] 

In the shadow of two 
promising research unde 
important first link in a ¢ 
cratic practices m room 


other places. 


The Big Clear 


As these changes w 
duction records revealed 
was definitely under the ; 
this condition. it was agr 
section s production reco 
letin board. Each week. | 
set a little higher than th 
although in spite of management's desire to push produ 
tion as rapidly as possible, much restraint and caution 
was observed to insure that the next desired level of pro- 
duction was regarded by the worker as capable of a 
complishment. In this way a progressively higher pro- 
duction rate was attained. 

The former method of little or no supervision was 
changed to one of general supervision in which, while 
the emphasis was on production, supervisors were en- 
couraged to see the job also in terms of employee needs 
and aspirations and were encouraged to treat employees’ 
problems in an understanding. helpful manner. It became 
the supervisors’ problem to motivate the workers to 
achieve a goal. while creating the most favorable condi 
tions for the attainment of that goal. 

Thus, step by step. as changes both in operational 
methods and mental attitudes were accomplished, the 
production steadily rose and losses decreased. At the 
present rate of progress this laundry will soon be operat- 
ing on a paying basis. With the sincere interest of man- 
agement in its workers. and the confidence of the em- 


ployees in management. and with common objectives, 


there can be no other result 
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Conferences That Work (May, 1953) 
Leadership Training (June, 1953) 


iffairs (July-Aug.., 


Programing for World 


1953) 


Committees, Boards and Officers (Sept., 


1953) 


Social Inventions for Learning (Oct., 1953 ) 


DESIGN FOR TEACHING— 


How the BEST church school teachers go about their work 


The MAY 1954 Special Issue of 
THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Twenty illustrated articles describing how successful church 
school teachers of many Protestant denominations plan, pre- 
pare and carry out effective teaching. 
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20n DEPT. |, The International Journal 
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Chicago, Illinois a 


America’s New Citizens continued from page 8 


Law had landed in this country. Of the total number 
admitted, almost one-third had stipulated some commu 
nity in New York State as their place of first residence. 
Again about three-fourths of the group who selected New 
York State chose New York City as their destination; but 
of this number a small percentage has since moved on 
upstate, and a few have left New York altogether. Those 
who have moved from farms to industrial areas have 
usually been attracted by better wages. but social forces 
have also tempted them to gravitate to their own lan 
guage communities in urban centers, where their learn 
ing of English is slowed down and their citizenship prep 
aration may sometimes be altogether neglected. Even al 
lowing for this emigration, there are still about 25.000 
newcomers who remained in the state this year. Add te 
these the large number of Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican 
recently immigrated to New York State who want to 


Handling Controversial Issues (Nov., 1953) 
The Dynamics of W ork Groups (Dee., 1953) 
Locals and Their Nationals (Jan... 1954) 


Personal Growth Through Group Experience 


Your Public Relations (March, 1954) 


Social Science in Action (April, 1954) 


Room 515, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


PLEASE SEND cogies of the May 1954 Journal 
DESIGN FOR TEACHING in quantities indi 


@ 20c (20 or more copies) 
@ 25c (10-19 copies) 
@ 30c ( 1-9 copies) 


Enclosed is $ 


(Feb., 1954) 


ENTER my subscription to 
the Journal for 


| year $3.00 
2 years $5.00 


learn English as well as the full meaning of their Ameri 
can citizenship, and the tremendous job confronting the 
teachers of cultural integration in Americanization pro 
grams becomes clear. 


in New York 


State or elsewhere, will find that he needs to be increas 


The average citizen, whether he live 


ingly aware of the needs of new arrivals to the American 
scene. He cannot afford to be lackadaisical. Experience 
through almost two centuries of our national history has 
taught us that our communities are as good as the people 
who live in them. It is for the benefit of all American 
for us to see that those citizens-to-be who settle in our 
midst have every possibl opportunity to make the best 
contribution they can to our general prosperity and to 
the national welfare. One of the most immediate ways 
we can help is by understanding the problems of the 
\mericanization teacher and appreciating the magnitude 


and complexity of her task. 
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on to Negro students whet ’ i wr to sublet t 
Negroes when possible, 
s The Harvard Crimso 


( anipus housing. 


printed al 


1. CUC is planning a series of articles based on the 
tudy for the local press. 

5. Plans are shaping for radio programs with land 
ladies as “guest stars” in some instances. 

6. Harvard and M.I.T. are being approached to give 
a tea for landladies. The International Student Association 
will give a tea at which landladies will meet foreign 
tudents 

‘. 1 probable that Harvard’s stand. mentioned 
earlier in this article, will be implemented by some kind 
of testing procedure to see that those landladies using 
the university facilitic for listing their rooms actually 


do rent on merit. 
&. Two churches have reps rted that. as a result of 
notices in church calendars and mention from pulpits, 
three landladies in one church and 12 in another have 
registered willingness to take Negro students 
9. The CUC itself now has a listing of 50 landladies 
who will rent on the basis of personal merit only. 
Many gain much from this collaboration between 
nM ial sf ientist and earnest eitizenry 
The adult leader Mrs. Catherine T. 


ecutive director of the Civie Unity Committee —has noted 


Johnson. « 


that iC hn and Jane Doe do get over their nervousness 
about pointed questions in questionnaires, once they 
atisfy themselves the social scientist knows his busines 

She has been ple ased to find that doubters can be con 
vinced by facets and that the churches of Cambridge are 
willing to accept the probl m of housing discrimination 
as one well within the purview of ¢ hristian soctal action 
And she is convinced anew that she wouldn't dream of 
attacking another problem of this calibre without social 


cientist Rossi (or a reasonable facsimile) 


\ sampling of the amplers or an interview with the 
interviewers, points up a. satisfaction with the candor 
found in responses to the questioning. Interviewer A 
tates: “They were frank about their prejudices; and | 
concluded it was much more satisfying to discuss likes 
and dislikes person-to-person than it is person-to-group. 
Viost people 


interviewed subscribed to the “American Creed.” Later in 


Interviewer B took this point a step further 


the course of the interview. when some realized that thei 
refusal to rent to Negroes was incompatible with that 
professed belief, they were honest in admitting their in 
And they were thoughtful about this incon 


Consistency 


istency 


The interviewer were urprised at the depth ol 
prejudice encountered. Mere publication of the findings 
will not shatter this rigidity, in their OPINION 5 but sine 
exhortation and prea hments seem not to change attitudes, 
use of the study to induce involvement of others in the 
quest for solution to the problem appears the next step 
Participation in the interview process was a grati 


experience Said Interviewer A “I was deeply 


moved by what I learned. The seeds of my religious 


teachings took root as I worked.” 

Thus the picture on one side of the frontier between 
Science and Society—-the side where stand the practitioner 
and his lay associates. On the other side stands the social 
-<cientist. in this instance, Mrs. Rossi. 

She has learned that a social scientist should perhaps 
ave technical descriptions for his colleagues. She has 
learned that. in reporting to either trainees or citizen 
groups. the social scientist should stress the purposes and 
findings of a study rather than the technical details of 
tudy design. 

She has been gratified to find that this kind of an 
experiment can prove convincing to honest doubters. She 
has learned there are unlimited opportinities for follow- 
ing through in such instances of action research. 

And she has learned that a heavy outlay of money is 
not a requisite for carrying out a specific research assign- 
ment. Granted that she had volunteer assistance; granted 
that her own prec ious time was contributed because she 
feels strongly that a researcher has an obligation to take 


on civie re sponsibility ; granted that practitioner hélp and 


secretarial assistance were available—zranted all that. the 
actual cash outlay was $10 for punching IBM cards! 


In the shadow of two creat universities, a modest but 


promising research undertaking may prove to be an 
important first link in a chain of events leading to demo- 
cratic practices in room renting in Cambridge—and in 


other plac es. 


continued 


from page 10 


The Big Clean-Up 


As these changes were underway, a study of pro- 
duction records revealed that the piece-production rate 
was definitely under the accepted standard, To overcome 
this condition, it was agreed by the committee that each 
section s production record would be posted on the bul- 
letin hoard. Each week. then, the production goals were 
set a little higher than the previous week’s achievement, 
although in spite of management's desire to push produe- 
tion as rapidly as possible, much restraint and caution 
was observed to insure that the next desired level of pro- 
duction Was regarded by the worker as capable ol ac- 
complishment. In this way a progressively higher pro- 
duction rate was attained. 

The former method of little or no supervision was 
changed to one of general supervision in which, while 
the emphasis was on production, supervisors were en- 
couraged to see the job also in terms of employee needs 
and aspirations and were encouraged to treat employees’ 
problems in an understanding. helpful manner. It became 
the supervisors” problem to motivate the workers to 
achieve a goal. while creating the most favorable condi 
tions for the attainment of that goal. 

Thus. step by step. as changes both in operational 
methods and mental attitudes were accomplished, the 
production steadily rose and losses decreased. At the 
present rate of progress this laundry will soon be operat- 
ing on a paying basis. With the sincere interest of man- 
agement in its workers. and the confidence of the em- 
ployees in management. and with common objectives, 
there can be no other result 


adult leadership 
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DESIGN FOR TEACHING— 


How the BEST church school teachers go about their work 


The MAY 1954 Special Issue of 
THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Twenty illustrated articles describing how successful church 
school teachers of many Protestant denominations pian, pre- 
pare and carry out effective teaching. 
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to order single copies 
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America’s New Citizens continued from page & learn English as well as the full meaning of their Ameri 


Law had landed in this country. Of the total numbe: can citizenship, and the tremendous job confronting the 


admitted, almost one-third had stipulated some commu 
nity in New York State as their place of first residence. 
Again about three-fourths of the group who selected New 
York State chose New York City as their destination; but 
of this number a small percentage has since moved or 
upstate, and a few have left New York altogether. Those 
who have moved from farms to industrial areas have 
usually been attracted by better wages. but social forces 
have also tempted them to gravitate to their own lan 
puave communities in urban centers, where their learn 
ing of English is stowed down and their citizenship prep 
aration may sometimes be altogether neglected. Even al 
lowing for this emigration, there are still about 25,000 
newcomers who remained in the state this year. Add te 
these the large number of Spanish-speaking Puerto Ricans 
recently immigrated to New York State who want to 


teachers of cultural imtegration in Americanization pro 
grams becomes clear. 

The average citizen, whether he lives in New York 
State or elsewhere, will find that he needs to be increas 
ingly aware of the needs of new arrivals to the American 
scene. He cannot afford to be lackadaisical Experience 
through almost two centuries of our national history has 
taught us that our communities are as good as the people 
who live in them. It is for the benefit of all American 
for us to see that those citizens-to-be who settle in our 
midst have every po ible opportunity to make the best 
contribution they can to our general prosperity and to 
the national welfare. One of the most immediate ways 
we can help is by understanding the problems of the 
\mericanization teacher and appreciating the magnituds 


and complexity of her task. 
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@ By special arrangement 
with the leading publishers 
of educational books ADULT 
LEADERSHIP is able to 


supply its readers with sig- 


nificant books on group 


leadership. adult education, 
personal development. and 
social issues. Write BOOK 
POST tor your special book 
needs. Use the convenient 
form below to order books 


listed on this page. 


HB-1) POWER OF WORDS 
By Stuart Chase 
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By James I 


ecreational pro 


% pages $3.00 
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le, their habits, lkes 
and physical agility 
LPs principles for effective home 
school relations comprehensive bib 
books audio DEMOCRA‘ 
to Citizen Acti 


Richard W. Postor 


(HM-2) HANDBOOK Pp Detailed instructions out organizing 
DISCUSSION fective tudy grouy mmimunity 


By R. H. Wagner and Arnold —" $12 age $3.00 


How to select topics, lead discussions 
nsure participatior 


hography of pamphlets 
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visuals 


$4.65 
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GROUPS 


Audrey 


WORK WITH 


types of discus 
m situations practice exercises 


ind bibliographie By and Harle 


c/o ADULT LEADERSHIP 
743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, lilinoi 


| am enclosing my check/money order for $ ; 

Please rush the books circled below. (See code numbers preceding 
titles.) 
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Practical suggestions 
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12 EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 
By Chris Argyris 
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praisal by the author of what other 
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139 pages, $2.50 
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